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Woman’s Contribution To Educatidtt! 


Journal 
EDUCATION 


Ss. ENTS 
May 13, 1929 BY THE YRAR, $2.00 


For Junior High Schools 


| Strayer-Upton Junior Mathematics 
Book One. (Just Published) $0.88 


George Drayton Strayer, Ph. D., Professor 
of Education, and Clifford Brewster Upton, 
Professor of Mathematics, both of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


1 HE first book of a three-book series. It 

contains a correlation of arithmetic, 
geometry, and the formula as an introduc- 
tion to the algebraic method, but it places 
the chief emphasis on arithmetic and its 
practical applications. Checking is de- 
manded throughout. The problems are 
practical, and up-to-date, and provide for 
individual differences. 


Crumpton-Hosic 
Junior High School English 
Boob One (Crumpton), - - - $1.00 
Book Two (Crumpton), - - - $1.12 


Pook Three (Crumpton and Hosic), $1.24 


RESH, stimulating, practical; an inde- 

pendent book for each year; subject mat- 
ter closely connected with the daily life of 
the pupil; models and examples from modern 
writers who are interesting to young people; 
all the important topics treated in each of 
the three books on successively higher 
levels. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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New Test and Practice 


MATERIALS 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS— 

DeWitt S. Morgan. 

The case studies present some of the basic issues 
of democracy situations drawn 
largely from scho Questions requiring a 
thorough pupil- ace 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL 

SCIENCE—J. T. Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, 
searching and convenient form, including Diagnos- 
tic and Mastery Tests on all: the various topics 
yeneiiy found in modern textbooks of General 

ence. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS— 

Elda L. Merton. 

Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seat- 
work for the Primary Grades that is easy to use 
and at the same time develops silent reading power. 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN 
ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 
Progressive practice material, standard tests, and 
roblem material for Grades 2-8. Full-year and 
ie year tablets, with two Score Cards in each 
tablet. 


THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN 
SPELLING.—A, C. Senour. 


Designee for classes using the test-study method 
in spelling. A complete and permanent record of 
the which reveals: individual pupil 
he new feature—THE CHART OF PROG- 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, 36 West Twenty-fourth Street 
Chicago New York 


Pioneer Life Series 


Adventares that 
have actually 
been lived 


THE PIONEER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


By WILLIAM H. JACKSON 
and HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


A new light on the far west of 1860-70, in 
realistic story form for boys and girls of 
intermediate grades. William H. Jackson 
tells his own story of how in those early 
days he explored the untamed wilds of the 
west with his camera. 

After some interesting experiences along 
the trails of the western pioneer he became 
photographer for the United States Geo- 
graphical Survey. He gave the world its 
first pictures of The Yellowstone, The Grand 
Teton, The Mountain of the Holy Cross, the 
land of the Cliff-Dwellers. 

The book is rich in human interest and well- 
illustrated with the author’s photographs and 
sketches. It has a real place in the social 
studies class. 


Price $1.40. Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office : Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


MAY FIRST— CHILD HEALTH DAY! | 


‘1, Herbert Hoover, President of the United States of America, do invite 
the people of the United States to make every effort to bring about a nation- 
wide understanding of the fundamental significance of healthy childhood 
throughout every day of the year.”’ 


Of first importance in the realization of this national ideal is that every child 
be brought into active co°peration. 


THE MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 


is planned to secure this cooperation through activity. 
merely study — he acts, measures, investigates, and reports. The third-grade 
book arouses the pupil’s permanent interest. 


The pupil does not 


The fourth-grade book aims at 


the acquisition of good health habits. The fifth-grade book teaches 


simple hygiene and the care of the body. The sixth-grade book teaches the 
fundamentals of bacterial life and disease prevention. ‘The seventh-grade book 
relates health to its ultimate purpose, the development of the higher faculties 
for useful living, and identifies each pupil with a share in the public health 
of his community. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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For your reading progra . — 
MOTHER GOOSE BOOK 


A Work and Play Book for Silent Reading 
By Emma Miller Bolenius and Marion George Kellogg 


Beautifully illustrated in orange and blue by Gustaf Tenggren, .68 | 
| 


Nearly 100 of children’s favorites are selected and grouped under topical headings in 
accord with children’s interests. Each page has a picture illustrating the rhyme, and 
at the bottom of the page, suggestions for manual activities or personal reaction. 


The Story Readers 
By 
SARA CONE BRYANT 
Book Three now ready 


This book tells all about the 
things Gordon found in the 
Great Woods. In addition to | 
its charm as a story, the 
book is valuable for its 
store of information skill- 
fully and entertainingly con- 
veyed. 


Illustrated in color. 84 


Pinocchio 
By 
CARLO COLLODI 


In The Riverside 
Literature Series 


Without moralizing “Pinoc- 
chio” the naughty marionette 
shows why it is best “to be 
good.” Study suggestions 
are so woven into the text 
that the pupil accepts and 
uses them for the full enjoy- 
ment of the story. 


Illustrated. 80 


The 
Magic Clothes-Pins The Hiawatha Primer 
By By 


MAUDE DUTTON LYNCH 


“The book has three strik- 
ing merits—a whole book 
given to a single story; in- 
teresting; suggests a large 
number of things for chil- 
dren to do.” F. M. McMurry. 


Illustrated in color. .80 


FLORENCE HOLBROOK 


No one text so completely 
and beautifully interprets | 
Indian child life as “The 
Hiawatha Primer.” It is of 
perennial interest to chil- 
dren. 


Illustrated. 84 


The Farm Twins 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


This latest volume in “The Twin Series” presents an attrac- 

tive picture of home life on a farm, with the animals, activi- 

ties, and environment which distinctively belong to it. 
Illustrated. 88 Gds. I-1I 


Friends in Strange Garments 


By ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


16 stories of child life in foreign lands. The author has 
been working for the Red Cross in these lands in behalf of 
world-wide understanding among children. 


Illustrated. .92 Gds. VI-VII 


The Book of Electricity 
By BERTHA M. PARKER 


Stories of what famous workers in this field have done, and 
—— for experiments make this a most fascinating 


Illustrated. .92 Gds. VI-VIII Lucy- Fitch: Perkins 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY =< 


Boston New YorK Cuicaco Dattas San FRANcIsco 
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Classroom Films 


VITALIZE 
School Work 


Because of their content, their con- 
struction, and their manner of use, East- 
MAN CLassROOoM arouse a healthy, 
questioning attitude in the pupil....an 
appetite for project work....a stimulation 
to further independent study. They v1Tat- 
IZE SCHOOL WORK. 


These films embody teaching material that is 
interesting and of permanent value. Practical 
educators coordinate it in such a way that it 
fits established curricula. At the turn of an 


A FILM LESSON ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


electric switch this material flashes on the 
screen in the classroom. Without a break in the 
lesson the topic under discussion is illustrated, 
amplified, illuminated. The point is driven 
home with a forcefulness obtainable by no 
other means. 

By vitalizing established school courses— 
by (avaviog the existing aims of education 
—EastMaNn Crassroom Fixms discharge the 
highest function of the motion picture. 


EASTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc. 
Subsidiary of 
EasTMAN Kopak CoMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BOOKS WHICH OFFER PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE 
AND PROFESSIONAL STIMULATION | 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY AND 


SECONDARY 
SCHOOL: Revised Edition. 


By PERCIVAL CHUBB, in press 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR: Revised. 


By STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN and 
WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY, $1.60 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN EDUCATION. 
By LEONARD V. KOOS, $1.25 


TESTING INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVE- 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
By HARRY C. McKOWN, in press 


PLAY-MAKING AND PLAYS. 
By JOHN MERRILL and 
MARTHA FLEMING, in press 


A NEW LIBRARY FOR TEACHERS 


PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES IN DIRECT- 


ING LEARNING. 
By ANTHONY RAY PALMER, in press 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE and 
ARTHUR I. GATES, $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


MENT. 
By ALBERT J. LEVINE and LOUIS MARKS, 
$2.00 
New York Boston Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 
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EDITORIALS 


Atlantic City in February 


HE choice of Atlantic City for the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in 1930 
should give universal satisfaction. President Cody 
is to be congratulated upon the opportunity to 
make a program for this meeting. There is no 
place where it is easier to make a great program, 
and no meeting place is more attractive in February 
than Atlantic City. 


Important Question 

N OUR issue of May 20 will appear several 
interesting answers to the question, “ Are 
High Schools Sufficiently Democratic?” The in- 
quiry is extremely pertinent. More and more the 
public high schools are becoming the training 
ground of citizens. Children of the poor rub 
elbows there with children of the rich. Children 
from cultured homes mingle with those from un- 
couth homes. Children of aliens and children of 
native Americans—all the elements which compose 
our heterogeneous population are represented in the 

high schools. 
Are the high schools teaching these young people 


to dwell together on the footing proper to a democ- 
racy? Do snobbery and social distinctions creep 
in? Are the schools doing all that they should do 
to cultivate a democratic spirit? Is there, per- 
chance, such a thing as “too much democracy ” 
in a public school? 

Our readers will enjoy the replies which we are 
to print next week. An opportunity will be given 
fer any to contribute their views who may wish to 
do so, as the discussion will be continued in one 
or two subsequent issues. 


Four Million Unkindergartened 


ORAL habits and attitudes are formed in 
kindergarten years. 

P. P. Claxton when United States Commissioner 
of Education answered the tax dodger’s statement 
that “ We cannot afford kindergartens” by saying: 
“We cannot afford not to have kindergartens.” 

Superintendent A. H. Hughey says: “ We are 
likely to determine in the kindergarten age whether 
a child will be burglarizing my home or govern- 
ing my community thirty years from now.” 

Bessie Locke, National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York, will help you 
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to help four million more children to help save 
the United States in the next thirty years, and 
every year thereafter. 

You need her help more than she needs yours. 


Rafter and Campbell 


HE retirement of A. L. Rafter as an assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Boston, be- 
cause of the age limit, seventy years, retires the 
member of the Board of Supervisors of longest 
service, and considering his service as principal 
and on the Board of Superintendents one of the 
most distinguished public school men of the city. 

Patrick T. Campbell, unanimously elected as an 
assistant superintendent tc fill the vacancy made 
by Mr. Rafter’s retirement, has won nation-wide 
fame by the remarkable record of the Boston 
Public Latin School under his administration since 
1920, during which time it has ranked highest in 
its history in the preparation of students for col- 
lege, and the average success of the school candi- 
dates at examinations, given by the college entrance 
examination board, has jumped from 73.4 per 
cent. to 91.4 per cent. The Latin school has won 
for tour years in succession the trophy offered by 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College to 
that school whose students secure the highest aver- 
age in the June entrance examinations. During 
these four years no school has won second place 
more than once. 

Mr. Campbell graduated from the Boston Public 
Latin School in 1889 and from Harvard Univer- 
sity, magna cum laude, 1893. In 1897 he became 
junior master of the Boston Public Latin School, 
so that he has been on its faculty thirty-two 
years. 

Personally, his appreciation, locally and nation- 
ally, is in every way as significant as his profes- 
sional attainments. His election is satisfactory in 
evely way to every one, and does great credit to the 
School Board, that was unanimous in its selection. 


Dean W. F. Russell of Teachers College makes 
good ithe expectation that he would recognize 
talent in young men. Paul R. Mort is appointed 
director of the School of Education, succeeding 
the ‘late Robert J. Lincoln. He gets to the top 
before he gets in “ Who’s Who.” 


Who, What and Why? 


R. FRANK D. BOYNTON of Ithaca is 
always doing something that needs to be 
done. His latest is an attempt to find who are 
being taught who should not be taught. What 
are we teaching that we should not teach? 
What subjects should be omitted or reduced, and 
how much reduced? Who should delete what 
should be deleted ? 
How can the changes be made to apply to all 
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children regardless of economic or social status ang 
to all schools of whatever type? 

Dr. Boynton publishes minutely the program of 
the Ithaca schools, about fifty opportunities. H, 
asks a multitude of teachers, parents, and “jm. 
portant” citizens to “delete” with reasons for 
deleting. 

He says: “Forty years ago, when I was jp 
school, there was the single program through 
which all children were driven or driven out of 
school. No thought was ever given to adapting 
the child to his task. Vocational guidance through 
arrangement of studies was never heard of 
Tradition dictated to the schools and orthodoxy 
prevailed undisturbed. School was a place to be’ 
avoided, where everything was done to make 
tasks disagreeable. Tardiness and truancy were of 
everyday occurrence and the birch rod ruled the 
day. ‘This isn’t imagery, it’s history; I was there” 


Buffalo’s Leadership 


seam educational leadership is broader 
and higher every year. Superintendent E. 
C. Hartwell is at the forefront of city administra 
tion in every phase of leadership. President §, 
P. Capen of Buffalo University is serving the 
city academically, vocationally, and inspirationally 
in an ideal way. 

Now the State Teachers College, Dr. Harry W. 
Rockwell, president, has a physical plant and 
equipment unsurpassed in the country and a faculty 
that is up to the minute in every way. The summer 
session, July 1 to August 9, is one of the most 
complete in its program for academic and pro 
fessional service of teachers in service and for 
students for professional service that we have 
known in any college or university. 


Gallery of Commissioners 


HE alumni of the School of Education of 

New York University have presented a por 

trait of Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown to the 

United States Bureau of Education for its gallery 
of the Commissioners of Education. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, as Commissioner, planned 
this gallery. The only Commissioner of Educe 
tion with a picture of any kind was Dr. Henry 
Barnard. 

Dr. Tigert had public exercises for the recep 
tion of portraits of Dr. Harris and Dr. Claxton 
when the Department of Superintendence was i 
session in Washington. There have been few 4% 
impressive scenes as when Dr. Claxton’s grandsom 
unveiled Dr. Claxton’s portrait. 

The presentation of Chancellor Brown’s portrait 
by Dr. John J. Loftus, president of the Alumni 
Association, to Commissioner William John Coopet 
at a banouct of 600 members of the Association 
was most impressive. 
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To those who remember when President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt brought Dr. Brown from the Uni- 
yersity of California to the Bureau twenty-three 
ago, it is eminently gratifying to have his 
portrait in the elegant new quarters of the Bureau. 


Highest Idealism 


ROFESSOR HARRY STEENBOCH of the 
University of Wisconsin will demoralize the 


profession if he is not promptly curbed. A check 


for more than ten thousand dollars recently came to 
him by way of royalties, and he turned it over to 
the university on the ground that his time and 
service belongs to the university, and whatever he 
earns professionally belongs to them. He has 
made eleven, or more, famous discoveries, chief of 
which is investing food with the ultra-violet ray, 
or Vitamin D, without affecting the taste of the 
foods. This makes it possible to take sunshine 
in on eats. His discovery of royalty ethics is 
really alarming. 


Toledo is to celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the first high 
school. 


Gordinier and Millersville 


R. CHARLES H. GORDINIER, principal 
of Millersville, Pennsylvania, State Normal 
School, takes advantage of the voluntary retire- 
ment privilege, and at sixty-two years of age joins 
the faculty of the Beckley College, Harrisburg. 
Millersville is one of the three types of Normal 
Schools that have dominated the State Teacher- 
Training institutions of the country, and Dr. Gor- 
dinier has had vital part in guiding its course for 
the last eighteen years. He will retire from 
active service in September. 


President Lowell at Ease 


T THE Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 

President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 

was fascinating in the ease with which he reveled 

in suggestions sane and scintillating, recalling ex- 

Perierces and observations as teachers university 

President, member of the Boston School Board 
and business man. 

We quote a few stray sentences :—- 

“Education is self-education, and all that one 
gets out of it depends upon what the student puts 
into 

He hit the credit craze the hardest blow yet. 
“The trouble with the human brain is that it is a 
leaky bucket. We should measure what he retains. 
We are too often educational bootleggers, taking 
Pay for what the student thinks he is getting.” 
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“We deceive ourselves into thinking that there 
are educational principles of universal application. 
This is no more true in education than anywhere 
else.” 

“The student has no normal interests. The 
only interest that he has when he is born is eating. 
Trying to find what will interest the child is likely 
to end in finding that the nearest to nothing you 
have him do the greater is interest, and the result 
is that he gets nothing worthwhile out of his 
school life.” 

“Intelligent effort is the measure of success in 
education.” 

“Education is the creator of interest in that 
which will be worthwhile in the student in his 
life.” 

“We are saying too much and doing too little.” 

“A parrot will learn to say anything if you 
will have a machine repeat it often enough. There 
is no education in it. There is no education neces- 
sarily in saying the multiplication table or repeat- 
ing a translation of Virgil.” 

“Education increases ability to learn what it 
wil! be worthwhile to learn any time that one has 
an oppertunity to learn it.” 

“Snap courses demoralize the college work. 
Easy courses should be made the hardest.” 

“ Morale is the real test of education. It is not 
so much what is learned, but the appetite it 
creates for learning something more. It is the 
spirit with which students go out to face the 
problems of life.” 

“Teachers are doing more for humanity than 
anybody else. We are not going to do less, but 
more. We are not going to abandon what we 
know will work, simply because some one wants 
us to try some new thing. We will not throw the 
life-saver overboard simply because we have no 
use for it now. Something else on the steamer may 
appear more attractive, but we know the value 
of the life-saver in an emergency. The schools and 
the teachers are America’s reliance in times of 
stress and strain.” 


Baltimore’s Achievement 


E HAVE known Baltimore intimately edu- 
cationally for forty-three years, and we 
have known other cities, so that we can speak 
safely comparatively, and it is with keen satisfac- 
tion that we say that there is no city in 
which the university does so much for the public 
schools officially professionally as Dr. Edward 
Franklin Buchner and his associates do for the 
schools of Baltimore. 

It is, perhaps, a more important statement that 
there is no city in which the public schools do as 
much for a university officially and professionally 
as Superintendent Weglein and his associates do 
for the College for Teachers of Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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Belding’s Page 


LONGER SCHOOLING. 
NE of the most obvious facts about American 
schools is that boys and girls remain at 
‘school longer than was the custom in the past. 
High school attendance has doubled in a decade 
“or less. 

National prosperity is usually named as the first 
‘causc of the phenomenon. Another reason assigned 
is the increasing need of schooling if youth 
is to compete with other youth that has been amply 
trained. The competitive purpose is a false note, 
to be sure, but it is one which is often sounded, 
and it does affect continuance in school. 

Another factor, less frequently named, is the in- 
viting attitude of the modern school itself. No 
attempt is made to have education formidable, 
repellant, exclusive. No longer are the children 
who drop out by the wayside regarded as impos- 
sible cases. Rather do the schools blame them- 
selves for each discouraged child, each child who 
fails. Im such an atmosphere of sympathetic 
attention many boys and girls continue to enjoy 
school who would otherwise have dropped out 
much earlier. 


VOICE AND ACCENT. 


LARM has been expressed in England over 
the American “ talkies.” The peril is the 
American voice and accent. Effort will be made 
by British statesmen to prevail upon the minister 
of education to exercise a strict censorship upon 
the taiking films from the United States. English 
children must not have their accents perverted by 
the speech-ways of the Yankees. 

Patrictism bristles at the suggestion that any 
vocalizing of the English language could be better 
than ovr own. Most of us share somewhat the 
viewpoint of the American girl, visiting in Eng- 
land, who confided to an English acquaintance 
that she “ just loved to hear the English accent.” 
Naturally the English think ours the queer accent, 
theirs the proper one. 

Thoughtful Americans, as well as British, have 
been worried over the talking pictures, for a very 
similar reason. Screen actors, as a class, have not 
heretofore cultivated the art of speaking. Many 
American actors on the legitimate stage have de- 
veloped well modulated tones and clear enunciation. 
The influence of talking pictures upon the spoken 
word cf the masses may not be what we wish it 
to be. 

Radio is already exerting a tremendous influ- 
ence upcn popular speech. Realizing this, one 
public-spirited group offered prizes for the radio 
announcers employing the best diction. 

American schools, taken as a whole, have de- 
voted too little attention to cultivating the speech 
habits of the children. Harsh voices, with slovenly 
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enunciation, are far too prevalent among the rising 
generation as well as the older generation which 
came through the schools. 

The trouble is to train up a million teachers 
who will set the right example when talking in the 
classrooms. To produce teachers whose speech 
is worthy of imitation is a large order. A portion 
of time at institutes and summer schools might 
well be given over to this phase of instruction, 
We have had too much “ elocution ” in this coup.’ 
try, and less than enough “locution.” <A great 
many Americans feel as if they are putting on 
“airs” if they speak in mild, pleasant tones, with 
rough corners ground off. What seems an affec. 
tation may deserve to become a standard. 


EDISON SCHOLARSHIP. 

DISON was mentioned on this page a week 

or two ago as one of the nation’s unofficial 

educators. Since then he has accentuated his in- 

fluence by asking the Governors of the states each 

to select a high school boy, best representative of 

Amcrican manhood and most proficient in scien- 

tific studies, as candidate for a scholarship to be 
awarded by the inventor. 

Edison is thus turning the nation into a labora 
tory for the purpose of selecting in a roughly 
scientific manner a genius capable of succeeding 
himself. 

Edison’s logica! successor will not be one of 
these picked youngsters, but a number of different 
men, some of whom may be working in his organ 
ization today. 

But no one can deny the effect of the Edison 
schclarship or the Edison questionnaires, in attract- 
ing the attention of vouth to technical studies. No 
doubt some of our schools, too, have been stirred 
to give more time to the imparting of factual 
knowledge. This is less important, of course, than 
the development of ability to meet situations and 
to solve problems. 

Ai engineer on a desert island, without books 
of any kind, should be able to produce from 
memory and reasoning the tools needful to any 
simple engineering task. But engineers in ordinary 
circumstances rely more upon the facts and for 
mulas they look up than upon those stored away 
in their heads. 

A head may be crammed to bursting with infor 
mation without being able to add a single creative 
thought to the world’s progress. Edison, of course, 
would be the last to deny this. Yet he has beet 
stressing the need of memorized data. 


Associate Editor. 
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Woman’s Contribution to Education 


By MABEL CARNEY 


AS woman made a contribution? Some 

would doubt it. If so has her contribution 

been distinctive? Still greater doubt. If distince- 
tive, wherein lies its distinctiveness? 

Not in published pages of print, nor in gigan- 
tic tasks of educational administration, nor even 
through ingenious schemes for measurement and 
rating. Certainly in none of these fields can women 
claim superiority over men—or even parity with 
them. Truc, in the realm of educational writing 
we have our Goodsells and our Hollingsworths, our 
Broadhursts and our Helen T. Woolley. But 
where are our Bagleys and our Cubberleys, our 
Strayers, Judds and Monroes? In administration, 
also, we point with pride to our Susan B. Dorsey, 
our Lida Lee Tall, and Sarah Louise Arnold, but 
here iti particular the list for honorable mention is 
exceedingly brief, and contains at best no James 
E. Russell or Nicholas Murray Butler. In the 
newer field of measurement note our Cunninghams 
and Presseys; but where is the feminine counter- 
part of Edward L. Thorndike or Lewis Terman? 

But women assist men, I hear some of you say, 
and thus have a large part in their creative activity. 
The surgeon in the operating room, the business 
magnate in his office, the over-burdened superin- 
tendent in the public school system; what could 
any of them do without a well-trained nurse, a com- 
petent secretary, or an efficient and devoted corps 
of teachers? “If there is any one thing,” de- 
clared a Dakota farmer’s wife when chided for a 
lack of interest in woman suffrage, after cooking 
all week for a crew of threshers—-“ If there is 
any single thing the men can do by themselves, 
I’m in favor of letting them do it!” 

Isthis then woman’s distinctive contribution to 
education? This lesser imitation of man, on the one 
hand, in those fields where he has already estab- 
lished an advance leadership? If sc, we still 
make a sorry showing. Or does this mere assist- 
antshiy in laboratory, office or schoolroom—this 
reputed aptitude for detail and drudgery—represent 
the highwater mark of feminine achievement? 
Most assuredly not! disclaim women of spirit 
everywhere, pointing to the irrefutable evidence of 
what their sex has already attained in the few brief 
years of its intellectual emancipation. 

The distinctive contribution of women to edu- 


cation is their regard for human values—their 


basic, innate realization of the fact that the indi- 
vidual human soul is the be-all and end-all, not 
only of education, but of civilization and of life 
itself ! 

Glance back through the corridors of time and 
this truth becomes increasingly clear. From the 


cave to the skyscraper, in every land and through- 
out all ages, woman, the creator of life, has held it 
ever in highest regard. Pharaoh’s daughter with 
the infant Moses, the Virgin Mary with the Christ 
Child, the pioneer mother with a babe on one arm 
and a gun on the other, Mary Lyon unlocking 
college doors, Naomi Norsworthy in the classroom, 
Grace Dodge at a trustees’ meeting, Adelaide 
Nutting in a hospital ward, and Patty Hill be- 
fere a kindergarten circle—all are but figures in 
this pageant of womanhood and symbols of the 
distinctive contribution of their sex. 

So universal and historic is this expectation of 
women that feminine quality everywhere has come 
to be measured in terms of this fundamental char- 
acterization. When women succeed they find their 
highest and best success in the realization of this 
ideal; and when they fail it is here that they reveal 
the most deplorable and heart-breaking evidence 
of failure, not only to the world at large, but 
to the innermost, secret consciousness of their own 
best selves. 

In this it is not meant to imply that women 
hold a monopoly of human values. Nor that 
countless men do not share or—like Dewey and 
Kilpatrick—even lead in this humanizing influ- 
ence of our schools. The thesis here is simply 
that women, in general, see the vast significance of 
this matter a little more clearly and readily than 
men, in general, and that they are struggling 
desperately and instinctively, against great odds, to 
maintain this stand. That they should do this 
and have reasonable help toward this end is of 
greater consequence today—in this machine-mad, 
standardized age, when even strong men break 
prematurely—of greater consequence now than 
ever before. t 

All credit, then, to our masculine colleagues for 
their noteworthy achievements in education! We 
bow to them in administration, in costs, and tests, 
and rating scales. But these are not ends in edu- 
cation: they are but means to the larger and more 
important ends of developing personality and in- 
dividuality. 

In our present social order these more important 
ends are gravely endangered. Here is a situation 
challenging all that is most sacred to women. May 
we as women rise to this challenge and remain 
true to our age-old trust! Thus, and thus only, 
can the women of our profession today, as in alll 
callings, and throughout all generations, continue 
to make their best and most distinctive contribu- 
ticn-to education, and to all civilization—as givers 
of human life and guardians of human values! 
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The Bearing of Heredity on Character 


By MARY E. LYNCH, M.A. 
Boston 


NFLUENT with the ever-increasing stream 

of inspiring material which aims to foster 
character training in our schools we find a widen- 
ing stream of pseudo-scientific articles which imply 
that such training is utterly useless. We find it 
predicted that mankind is swiftly heading toward 
disaster unless heroic means are taken to stop the 
propagation of families with criminalistic tenden- 
cies. The very fact that the anti-social nature of 
criminal action makes the individual less fit for 
survival seems to be totally disregarded. By means 
of over-simplification of the Mendelian laws, we 
are provided with precise mathematical formulae 
for predicting the character of the offspring of 
criminals. This gives a dangerously misleading 
idea of the importance of heredity as compared 
with that of environment. However, it is to be 
expected that the striking interest of Mendel’s 
Law and the novelty of the science of genetics 
would be followed by many errors of writers whose 
enthusiasm is greater than their knowledge. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that many 
characteristics are more or less generally subject to 
the principles of Mendel’s Law, but each one has 
to be determined separately by experiment. 

Environmental conditions determine which of the 
many sets of characters which he has inherited a 
man wi!l develop. The characteristic, then, is not 
itself inherited, but the material which under cer- 
tain conditions will produce it is inherited. 

Concerning the physical part of man, we may 
safely say that the parts of the body, including 
the nervous system with all its parts and capaci- 
ties, are inherited. Of the two, the nervous system 
is the more adaptable, since it comes into closer 
contact with environment of all kinds. Hurst* 
gives an interesting list of characters in man 
which are believed to be subject to Mendel’s Law. 
They are all physical with the exception of musi- 
cal and non-musical temperament. Other geneti- 
cists list mental ability as a most faithful ad- 
herent to the laws of heredity, but recent studies 
published in the twenty-seventh yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education show 
that even here environment is a surprisingly potent 
factor. In spite of this we can be safe in saying 
that its effects are shown only in a limited range 
where mentality is concerned. 

Nevertheless, heredity is of small importance, 
beyond a good physique and normal mental powers. 
The real determination of moral character begins 
after birth. For this reason a social inheritance 
which appears in each succeeding generation may 


“Experiments in Genetics,’ C. Hurst: Cantab. Press, 
1925. 


be mistaken for a biological inheritance, but it 
will disappear, if the environment is changed. 
Watson. holds that environment is all important 
in determining the character of the individual. He 
agrees that there is no real evidence of the inheri- 
tance of traits, and that if he were given a dozen 
healthy, well-formed babies, and could completely 
control their environment, he could make any 
type of specialist of any one of them. That is, 
regardless of talents, tendencies, abilities, vocations 
and race of the ancestors, he could make the child 
a doctor, lawyer, artist, or even a beggar or thief. 
Adler of Vienna also insists that the development 
of individual character depends upon environ- 
ment rather than heredity. He demands that each 
child be studied, and that the right technique for 
bringing out and fostering desirable traits be 
determined. Much harm has been done by the old 
inexorable idea of heredity. It forces the child to 
conform to a particular type of behavior and pre- 
vents him from attaining free development. The 
worst side of this is that it works much more 
powerfully against the child of questionable ante- 
cedents than it does for the child of desirable 
ancestry. The very encouraging truth is that 
correct training in early stages will obviate every- 
thing except actual structural defects which are 
inherited. It is a known fact that many behavior 
problems are due in considerable part to such de- 
fects, but the total per cent. of criminals caused by 
them is a small proportion of the whole number. 
There are, nevertheless, many people who would 
have us believe that all criminals are law-breakers 
because of inherited physical defects. 


In refutation of such arguments one case of 2 
reformed wrongdoer is sufficient, but there are 
thousands of cases to support the contention that 
heredity plays a decidedly minor part in the 
question. Even with the notorious Jukes family 
it is almost impossible to determine the part of 
envircnment and mental deficiency in building up 
the statistics which make such a_ spectacular 
weapon in the hands of heredity enthusiasts. The 
man who did the original work with the Jukes 
clan says: “ Where the organization is struc- 
turally modified as in idiocy, insanity, or organi- 
cally weak, as in many diseases, the heredity is the 
preponderating factor in determining the career; 
but it is, even then, capable of marked modi- 
fication for better or worse by the character of 
the environment.” * Yet we find his statistics 
used to directly contradict his conclusions. 


*“The Jukes,’ Dugdale: Putnam, 1910. 
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Although it is a rather unsatisfactory subject for 
actual observation, Dr. Edith Spaulding ** has 
made an interesting study of the heredity of 
criminalistic tendencies. She has found that with 
youthful delinquents, knowledge about the family 
traits, early characteristics, and environment help 
in the treatment of the offender. She studied the 
data of one thousand cases, but found that only 
six hundred and sixty-eight provided information 
which seemed to justify the conclusion of causal 
factors. Two hundred and _ seventy-one cases 
showed ne previous criminalistic tendency in the 
family. Two hundred and forty-five cases showed 
strains of epilepsy, feeblemindedness, or other men- 
tal defects in the family. The remaining one 
hundred and fifty-two came from families with 
previous cases of criminality, but she could gather 
no facts to prove the inheritance of criminalistic 
tendencies from them. The following list shows 
the predominating causative factors influencing 
this last group. 

“ Offender distinctly psychopathic or neuro- 


pathic with heredity of this type........ 42 
Offender victim of faulty developmental 
factors with serious sequelae.......... 3 


Cases in which the environment was 
extremely faulty, similar to that causing 
delinquency where there is no criminalistic 
heredity. (It is interesting to note that in 
many of these cases the faulty environ- 
ment is undoubtedly the result of defec- 
tive physical or mental conditions on the 
part of parents, even when there is no 
proof of defective transmission to the 
Cases in which there is some inheritance 
of defect plus very bad developmental 
conditions or faulty environment........ 17 
Cases in which bad environment is com- 
bined with faulty developmental factors. . 
Cases in which, aside from criminalistic 
tendencies there are peculiar mental char- 
acteristics, not traceable to inheritance.... 3 
Cases in which the factors are so compli- 
cated that they cannot be discriminated 
in value for the individual case; however, 
these are factors of importance outside of 
criminalistic heredity. 9 
Cases not included in the above........ 15 


Every one of the fifteen cases in the last class 
was complicated by the presence of other pre- 
dominant factors than criminalistic behavior. 
Some of these factors could be traced to heredity, 
others could not. All of them would help in pro- 
ducing delinquency, while many of them are the 
sole cause in other of the above classes. The re- 
sults of Dr. Spaulding’s study support Aschaffen- 
burg’s summary of his work on the subject: “ This 


1993, 1° Individual Delinquent,” Healy: Little, Brown, 
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makes it possible to dispense with the hypothesis 
that criminalistic tendencies, like artistic talents, for 


instance, are transmitted from parents to children. 


I expressly say that we can dispense with it for 
it cannot be refuted or proved.” Therefore, there 
is no such thing as the direct inheritance of 
criminalistic tendencies unaccompanied by some 
physical or mental trait which forms the basis for 
delinquency. Nevertheless, these basic defects act 
as an indirect means toward the same end. Their 
importance in this direction is lost when we find 
that the very same defects may be found in smaller 
percentage in the normal, non-criminal population. 

Many authors confuse the inheritance of other 
abnormalities with that of criminal tendencies. 
It is an established fact that certain types of 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, and insanity are in- 
herited, and that these all have a relationship with 
seme kinds of criminalism. It must not be thought 
that this relationship is necessary, for it does not 
appear at all in similar cases which have had a 
training which started early and continued per- 
sistently in a normal environment. Moreover, an 
anti-social tendency may appear in grandparents, 
parents and children, yet have little or no founda- 
tion in inherited traits, but be caused by the same 
faulty environment. 

What is interpreted as inheritance of specific 
delinquency may be the inheritance of a rather 
broad trait which potentially might express itself in 
either goed or bad behavior, but results in mis- 
behavior because of the example set by the environ- 
ment. For example, a child may inherit an excess 
of physical development, strength and energy. In 
itself this inheritance is negative. Environment 
determines whether it will find expression in great 
good or great evil. From a natural point of 
view the chances are even, but in human beings 
there is the added influence of supernatural 
direction. However, it is a natural thing for the 
child to express such a nature in a manner similar 
to that used by the parent from whom he inherits 
it. Other inheritable traits, such as a bad tem- 
per and irritability to a marked degree, make a 
similar foundation for criminalistic behavior. 
These two often are themselves evidences of in- 
herited physical characteristics. There is a good 
basis for believing that outbreaks of violent tem- 
per may be an epileptic equivalent. However, by 
careful training these evidences can be inhibited 
and even turned to social assets. 

Galton, in his “ Natural Inheritance,” has a 
study of good and bad temper in English families. 
He classified the people under the headings, mild, 
docile, fretful, violent, masterful. But for the fact 
that he has done some very questionable generaliz- 
ing, the work is interesting. He found that where 
both of the parents were good tempered, thirty 
per cent. of the children were good tempered, sixty 
per cent. indifferent, and ten per cent bad tempered. 


Where both parents were bad tempered, four per 
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cent. of the children were good tempered, forty- 
four per cent. indifferent, and fifty-two per cent. 


‘bad tempered. He draws the conclusion that this 


is an unmistakable sign of the heredity of temper. 
but he is making no allowance for environment 
and training or the lack of it. Dugdale says: 
“Where the conduct depends on the knowledge 
of moral obligation, the environment has more in- 
fluence than the heredity, because the development 
of the moral attributes is mainly a post-natal and 
not an ante-natal formation of cerebral cells.” * 
The foregoing statement is well borne out by work 
of Freeman, Holzinger, Bobo, Mitchell, and Loren- 
zen on the conduct of foster children. This re- 
port is published in the Twenty-seventh Yearbook 
of the National Society for Study of Education. A 
large group of the children who were studied had 
morally defective parents. In spite of their par- 
entage a minimum of cases of serious misbe- 
havior was found among the foster children. It 
was also found that the earlier a child was taken 
into its foster home, the less its danger of being 
like its true parents. 

Another strong argument against the all-power- 
ful heredity myth is the famous story of Pitcairn 
Island. In a single generation the descendants of 
the nine mutineers of the “ Bounty” were con- 
verted to lives of piety by the influence of one 
man. The community started out in absolute 


*“The Jukes,” Dugdale: Putnam, 1910. 
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lawlessness and vice. The original members were 
extremely low types. One by one they killed each 
other off until only one man remained. He re- 
pented of his former life, determined to atone for 
his wrongdoing by making Pitcairn a model com- 
munity. He brought up the second generation 
according to an extremely strict moral code. He 
succeeded in attaining his aim, and the descendants 
of his subjects are still. living in a morally ideal 
state. 

We are, then, justified in saying that moral 
character is not inherited, but is the result of 
training and environment. Each individual must 
be separately trained in the way he should go. 
The child of the most highly cultured ancestors is 
1.0 better equipped than the child of criminals as 
far as the actual biological inheritance of ethical 
training is concerned. The consoling fact is that 
the real difference begins with the social inheri- 
tance. In other words, as East says so ably: 
“ Heredity is the exposed film, environment is the 
developer; heredity is the raw material, environ- 
ment is the craftsman; heredity is the score, en- 
vironment is the performer. Better still, heredity 
is the credit at Nature’s bank, deposited for the 
inJividual at conception. One has ten talents; a 
second five talents; and a third one talent. What 
they do with their endowment depends upon cir- 
cumstances.” * 


* “Heredity and Human Affairs,” East: Scribners. 


Whence Cometh Knowledge? 


By W. K. MAIN 
Superintendent, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


NOWLEDGE is all about us, but many know 
it not, for few take the time for an introduc- 
tion. The smallest blade of grass; the twisted and 
withered leaf; the most lowly and despised of 
weeds hold within their unyielding clasp more 
secrets than a master mind can grasp in a lifetime 
of intensive study. Yet the average person passes 
through life knowing but little more how to enjoy 
its beauties or understand its secrets in the end 
than at the beginning. The dormant mind has 
failed to be awakened; the eye has seen but 
understandeth not. To me the greatest mission, 
yet the most difficult, of any institution of learning 
is to disturb the inert mind, open the unseeing eye 
of all whe endeavor to pass its portals—create 
interest, give inspiration and its purpose has been 
accomplished one hundred per cent. 

Our schools are slowly but surely realizing that 
the surest and easiest way of awakening minds and 
opening cyes is bringing students in closer 
contact with that which they study to give more 
concreteness and a little less abstractness. Many 
of our superintendents, principals, and teachers 
of grammar and high schools now know that a 
class will learn more about coal in one day at the 


mine than they will in a year of study on it in a 
schoolroom; that a day spent in a_ historical 
museum with a competent guide would be of more 
lasting benefit to a history class than a year’s 
study within the walls of a schoolroom. They also 
know that a boy will learn more about practical 
arithmetic selling newspapers on the streets for an 
hour than he will in double that time in the 
average arithmetic class. Why? It is to his own 
advantage to learn. Here a mistake means some- 
thing and he knows it too. He is dealing with 
things now as they really are. Colleges and uni- 
versities are beginning to send classes all over the 
country to study things—things as they exist— 
things as they are, and for the past two years 
“ Floating Universities” have cruised the world. 
Many of our universities, I am told, are now 
giving credit for directed travel. This is a move- 
ment in the right direction. 

The educational systems of Europe are far 
superior to ours in placing the student in direct 
contact with that which he is studying. The chief 
difference between our system of education and 
theirs is the one mentioned above, and that of 
specialization. All over Germany, Switzerland, 
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Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Austria, France, and 
England the museums (every village has a good 
one), galleries, factories, and places of historical 
interest are crowded with students accompanied by 
their instructor, who is a specialist in his particu- 
lar field. I was very much interested in watch- 
ing and studying more than two hundred boys and 
girls from a rural section of Czechoslovakia. 
Dressed in their gayly colored costumes they filled 
the halls of that great museum in Prague which 
contains, it seems to me, every thing there is to 
interest anyone. For four hours they followed 
their instructors through the rooms of this mighty 
building. Ever watchful and attentive, giving 
yent to their curiosity by many questions. When 
the instructors had finished they gave the whole 
gang the privilege of roaming wheresoever they 
pleased. There before all seeing eyes was the 
development of life, customs, and industry from 
the dawn of history. Imagine these boys and girls 
in the classroom after this visit! 

Ir Germany the state owns and operates the rail- 
ways. The government makes special provisions 
for the students of any school to travel any- 
where in the nation at practically no cost at all. 
The Germans are fond of hiking, and if the dis- 
tance is a journey of only two or three days, 
walking is preferred. The schoolroom is little 
used. Classes are held on the Alps, in the in- 
dustrial museums, art galleries or factories. 

On boarding a lake steamer in Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, for a journey to the Castle of Chillon, I 
was very much surprised to find on board two 
instructors and seventy-five husky boys, all dressed 
in hiking clothes typical of Europe—short socks, 
pants which lack about six inches of reaching the 
knee, heavy shirts and small caps, with an ordi- 
nary pack of about twenty-five pounds strapped 
about their shoulders. They were going to the 
Castle, also, to study it in connection with 
Byron’s poem. Is it any wonder that the prob- 
lems which puzzle the school men of America— 
discipline and truancy-—are unknown in Europe? 

Knowledge comes with interest. Interest comes 
when anyone knows that things really exist. For- 
tunate is the student who has had an instructor 
during his preparation period that created a burn- 
ing desire within his breast to learn in full that 
which he has learned in part. 

Not until we have met, talked with, and studied 
the people of a country will we know their cus- 
toms, economic conditions, and ideals of life; not 
until we have seen the masterpieces of art, studied 
the artists and their environs, and the influence 
of their times upon them, will we know the world 
masterpieces as they should be known. I met 
Shakespeare as never before when I saw his home, 
sat in his chair, traveled in the enchanting forest 
in which he killed a deer when he should have 
not, and saw the thatched cottage of Anne 
Hathaway, in which the writer spent many happy 
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Music 


more and more 
a required course 


in first-class schools 


The movement to give every American 
boy and girl the benefit of a full music 
course is a logical sequence of modern 
pedagogical aims. Music not only has in- 
comparable powers of socially desirable 
entertainment—it is accepted today as a 
vital cultural need. 


So, in a very rapidly increasing number 
of schools and colleges, a music course 
is given, not as an elective for a few in 
a small music room, but as an essential 
for every student enrolled, giving the 
ability to “appreciate” music, with the 
attendant development of the qualities 
of imagination and responsiveness. 


The Victor Course in Music Appreciation 
is in use in kindergartens, grade schools, 
rural schools, high schools, normal 
schools, colleges, universities, music con- 
servatories. It is the only coursé of its 
kind that builds from Mother Goose 
songs and lullabies to the greatest sym- 
phonic works. It is thoroughly visual- 
ized, and practical in every detail. 


A comprehensive list of Victor Ortho- 


_ phonic Records created especially for 


the teacher is at your command for 


every age. 


The new special Victor Educational Cata- 
log, indexed under many convenient 
heads, is the most comprehensive ever 
issued. A note from you will bring it 
promptly with any further details you 
wish. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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hours. I had never understood Keats and Sheiley 
as I did standing on the brink of their graves in 
Rome reading the pathetic epitaphs on the marble 
slabs. My first interest in physics was in a minia- 
ture production of the leaning tower of Pisa, but 
not until I had seen it, measured it, and climbed it 
could 1 understand why it was one of the seven 
wonders of the world. The same holds true with 
European history, economics and on through the 
list. We learn in part in school; when we have 
seen and studied the real, the part becomes a 
whole. 

Do not misunderstand me. A tour of Europe 
or anywhere else would be of little value with- 
out this part knowledge. My greatest handicap 
during my recent travels was lack of this part 
knowledge in history, literature, art and mythology. 
I bewailed the time that I had whiled away while 
in college when I could have been getting par- 
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tially acquainted with things worth while through 
books or men who knew. But why did I not do 
this? Somehow I had failed to receive the direc- 
tions, or failed to get the inspiration. 

Schools, as I have said before, can do little 
more than direct and inspire, but these it should 
be able to do in full. Create an interest by con- 
tact with things as they are. 

Travel is not an education within itself. There 
should be thorough preparation for travel. The 
best way to get this preparation is by reading 
widely, and following the directions of those who 
know. Travel creates interest, thoroughness of 
knowledge, and the joy of knowing that reality 
still holds the centre of the stage of life. 

Toe long have we learned wholly or in part 
through the auditory organs, thus defying the 
laws of the Creator who endowed us with the 
faculties to know as we should know. 


Sour Grapes 
A Story 
By JOHN LISTON 


ISS SPRING, for thirty years head of the 
English department in Clinton, was dead, and 
conjecture as to her successor was rife. Every 
one admitted that Miss Wrenn was the natural 
candidate; for the record of her pupils on the 
Coliege Board was second to none. She had 
degrees, she had skill, she had twenty-five years 
of unimpeachable service to her credit. But Miss 
Wrenn had no influential friends. In a school 
where influence was the open sesame she stood 
alone. 

On the other hand, there was Miss Brixton, 
related by marriage or blood to most of the prom- 
inent Liberals in the town. Her qualifications, 
as far as they went, were also good. Miss Wrenn 
was unique, of course; and it was only by com- 
parison with her that Miss Brixton’s record suf- 
fered. 

With cynical eyes the town waited to see who 
would secure the appointment. A few enthusiasts, 
ignorant of the machinations of politics, believed 
that righteousness would conquer. In their mind’s 
eves they already saw Miss Wrenn as head of the 
department. The cynical eyes won. The town 
for the first time in years was shocked to find 
its worst apprehensions confirmed. Miss Brixton 
was appointed. 

* * * 

“T want you to pay close attention to this pas- 
sage, because it’s a probable question on the de- 
part—” Miss Wrenn paused in the middle of her 
sentence as she saw Miss Brixton beckoning from 
the doorway—“. . . on the departmental examina- 
tion,” she concluded. 

As she moved from her platform toward her 


chief she imagined that she felt the curious pity- 
ing eyes of her class upon her. But no, no. She 
must not let her fancies run away with her. The 
class was probably thinking about everything in 
the world except her. Ironically she reminded her- 
self that in a town where “drag” counted for 
everything and ability for nothing, these seniors 
would have looked at her more curiously if she 
had received the appointment. Many of them 
were the children of the very men who were 
responsible not only for her humiliation, but for 
the disgraceful drop of Clinton High from third 
to sixteenth in the rank of the state’s high schools. 

“T wanted your—uh—advice about the—uh—de- 
partmental examination. You see I don’t quite 
know what ground you’ve covered in class.” 

As Miss Wrenn gave the list of books she had 
taken up in class, her mind busied itself with Miss 
Brixton’s changed appearance. Three months, 
and she was only a wraith of her former self. 
The tight lips, rigid hands, restless eyes, all gave 
mute testimony of sleepless nights and harried 
days. And she was always hurrying. In her dreams 
Miss Wrenn heard the click-click of Miss Brix- 
ton’s heels hastening about her multifarious duties. 

“And that includes the outside reading.” Miss 
Wrenn made a motion to return to her room, but 
Miss Brixton seemed to want to say something 
further. 

“ Being a departmental head entails much more 
work than I imagined,” Miss Brixton faltered as 
she caught the steely glance of her erstwhile peer. 
“T never have a minute to myself any more, and 
I don’t--uh—seem to get anything done in my 
classes.” Her eyes sought Miss Wrenn’s, and 
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their hunted expression was a cry for sympathy. 

“That’s unfortunate.” Miss Wrenn’s voice was 
very formal, her carriage very erect. “Good 
morning.” 

It was easy enough to make a bid for sympathy 
after one had swallowed the plum. Pure hypoc- 
risy! The plum was sweet, not sour. Miss 
Wrenn was back on her platform. The class was 
writing its weekly theme, and her mind wandered. 

A surge of bitterness swept over her as she 
considered that her twenty-five years of service 
had been unrecognized and unrewarded. To pass 
a woman of Miss Brixton’s age right over her head. 
She could imagine the comments, the knowing 
smiles, the thinly disguised sympathy that she 
was receiving. She felt caged, her privacy de- 
stroyed, her pride shattered. Some days the 
futility of everything so beat upon her bruised 
spirit that she could have resigned, for after all, 
her savings would enable her to hide her humilia- 
tion in some far place. But always the needs 
of her pupils held her; and besides, she knew 
that if she couldn’t teach she couldn’t live. 

Her mind wandered further: She thought of 
Clinton High as it had been five years ago. Even 
less than that, the school could boast a personnel 
of real reputation. How few of her former asso- 
ciates were left! How lucky they who, having 
seen the locusts in the sky, had accepted offers 


J 
Leading Titles 
Gregg Shortland (Gregg) 
Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) 
Rational Dictation (McNamara and Markett) 
Rational Typewriting (SoRelle) 
The Typist at Practice (Stuart) 
Typewriting Speed Studies (Hakes) 
Secretarial Studies (SoRelle and Gregg) 
Fundamentals of Business (Birch) 
Fundamentals of Business Practice (Birch) 
Applied Business English and Correspondence 
mg (Hagar and SoRelle) 
Sixty Units in Business English (Brown) 7 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Defi- 
nition, and (SoRelle and Kitt) 
Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting (Belding 
and Greene) 
Baste Accounting (Bennett) 
Mathematics for the Accountant (Vinal) 


copy of books in which you are interested. 
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from neighboring towns and cities. Her lip 
curled scornfully as she visualized the youngsters 
who had replaced those veterans; sometimes she 
even mistook them for her own callow pupils. 
What wouldn’t she give if she also had accepted 
one of the many offers she had declined. 

* * * 

The school committee was in session and Miss 
Wrenn was speaking. 

“You wish me to act as departmental head in 
the coming year, gentlemen?” 

Aiken, evidently spokesman, nodded. 

“Miss Brixton, I understand, is suffering a 
nervous breakdown?” 

Again the chairman~ nodded, and the other 
members made little shushing noises of pity for 
the teacher who had fallen ill at her post. 

“With profuse thanks, your kind offer is re- 
fused—gentlemen.” Miss Wrenn moved deliber- 
ately from the room. 

Next week the fall term would commence, and 
Miss Brixton would be supplanted by another 
aspirant for honors. 

Miss Wrenn, for the first time in six months, 
was free from resentment. The impotent rage 
that had poisoned her whole being had vanished 
upon receipt of the committee’s offer. Her 
thoughts had been anything but Christian when 
she had heard that 70 per cent. of Miss Brixton’s 
pupils had flunked the College Board. At the time 
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she had experienced a grim satisfaction in the 
knowledge that her sometime rival “ had bitten off 
more than she could chew.” She understood that 
this failure was the proverbial straw that had 
caused Miss Brixton’s tension to snap. 

Her emotions now were quite different. Rid of 
her prejudice she realized that departmental head- 
ship was not the comparatively simple position it 
had been in the early days. With some difficulty 
she found the honesty to admit to herself that 
there were other reasons than personal ineptitude 
for Miss Brixton’s failure. 

As she sat in the living room of her tiny 
apartment Miss Wrenn .was complacent in: the 
security that is tasted only by those who are 
satisfied with the path they have chosen. Cool 
consideration told her that hers was not an 
executive mind, nor could she ever have been 
happy as departmental head. It had been but 
chagrin, hurt pride, the feeling that her best efforts 
were unappreciated that had driven her close to 
lasting embitterment. She was primarily an 
English teacher; and, thank goodness, she was 
the best in the state. Let that be her guerdon. 


Teaching Plus 


By VIRGINIA SHAWKEY WEEKS 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


E ARE gradually arriving at the place where 

we are striving to make the schools a real 

“ideal home” for the kiddies during the six to 

seven liours of the day that they spend in the 
schoolroom. 

They study and recite the so-called essentials of 
knowledge which we, as teachers, either help them 
to understand or give to them as “castor oil.” 
These lessons need not be “ doses” bitter to take 
if we could really be human in the real sense of 
the word. 

Frequently, the room in which the pupils work 
will contain only such equipment as desks fastened 
to the floor, and arranged with the traditional 
straight rows, teacher’s desk in front, perhaps a 
bookcase or shelves in another corner. Alas, too 
many teachers can see no further change in 
arrangement. 

Why not change the atmosphere of the room by 
placing the teacher’s desk in the rear, at the side, 
or elsewhere. Each month this “ forbidden to 
touch” piece of furniture can be made attractive 
with very little expense, a pot of flowers, real or 
artificial, a touch of crepe paper, or interesting 
knick-knacks that the children love to see. This 


_brings the children about the desk and affords 


splendid opportunity for personal contacts with 
each child from time to time. 

A sand table is a bit of indispensable equip- 
ment on which the children work out interesting 
projects. This, of course, will be changed each 
month. How interesting it is to see the little folks 
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beaming with pride at the results of their efforts, 
They love to exhibit this particular corner to their 
parents, friends, and children of other rooms, 
saying “ Come, see our sand table.” The work is 
no longer the “Teachers” work, but “ Our.” 
The key of success when the “Our” spirit is 
developed. 

Simple decorations, but worked out in project 
form, appropriate for each month, will make an 
earthly “paradise” of the old schoolroom, and 
children will take delight in coming to school. 
Curtains or decorations for the windows, little 
touches of colored paper, plus a little initiative, 
will do much to enliven the schoolroom that chil- 
dren are wont to call it “our” room. 

Teachers! are we so busy with our many sub- 
jects that we have no time to be sociable with our 
pupils? Just try taking the first fifteen minutes 
before school begins to spend in conversation with 
your children, you may be surprised to find how 
gloriously the duties of the day progress, because 
the children are bubbling over with things to tell 
teacher, and have had her undivided attention 
while relating their experiences. Everyone is 
happy and the day starts out much better be- 
cause you have taken a personal interest in each 
child. 

Then, let us try the “Golden Rule.” Do you 
appreciate a little praise, even though you have 
tried and failed? Just remember a little of this 
scattered throughout the day will do much to 
change the stale and static atmosphere of one’s 
room. Can you be happy and cheerful and spread 
that contagiousness throughout the group with 
which you work? Can you be a pal to each child? 
Do you send your children home at close of day 
with smiles? Are they really anxious to get to 
school each morning and do they think that four 
o’clock has come too soon each night? 

If so, the gaining of knowledge will be a much 
easier and more profitable process, and you will 
find that teaching has become not a tedious duty, 
but a life full of joy and you, too, are really living. 


The Value of Examinations 


By S. E. WEBER 
Superintendent, Charleston, W. Va. 


BELIEVE that examinations should continue 
to hold a legitimate place in the processes of in- 
struction. I shall eliminate from the present discus- 
sion examinations given by outside agencies like the 
College Entrance Examination Board and the New 
York Regents. The purposes of such examina- 
tions aim to secure standards of more or less 
uniformity. Teachers of groups preparing for 
such examinations will continue to bend their in- 
struction to meet their requirements. 
Examinations should not be the sole determin- 
ing factor whether a student should pass or fail. 
At most, they should not receive more than thirty- 
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three and one-third per cent. of a student’s final 
mark. At least sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. 
of a student’s final mark should be given to his 
daily achievement. Such a relative valuation will 
do away with the notion that examinations are of 
major importance. They are but additional means 
to determine a student’s ability to show his grasp 
and comprehension of the work covered. Whether 
given at the end of the term or at the close of q 
certain unit of work, their results should be re- 
viewed with the entire group and, in certain 
instances, with individuals, to the end that such 
reviews may lead to a clearer comprehension both 
of the work covered and what is to follow. 

Where classes are held to reasonable numbers 
of students there is no need to set examinations to 
enable the teacher to determine the quality of work 
done by students. The teacher should know that 
in advance of the examination. The whole trend 
should be away from the idea that the examina- 
tion is a sort of unnecessary evil we have not yet 
learned how to discard. The blame for this situa- 
tion lies largely with the teacher. The examina- 
tion should not be regarded as an imposed penalty, 
but it should be looked upon as a privilege volun- 
tarily utilized by students to show a grasp of the 
subject sometimes unsuspected by either student or 
teacher. To demonstrate such ability a student 
should have access to any sources he may utilize 
for the purpose. 


Get Out of Doors 


’ By EDGAR A. GUEST 


Get out of doors—’Tis there you'll find 
The better things of heart and mind. 
Get out beneath some stretch of sky 

And watch the white clouds drifting by, 
And all the petty thoughts will fade 
Before the wonders God has made. 


Go wade a trout stream in the spring, 
And brother with the birds a-wing; 
Know what it means to wander far, 
Your guide the sun or evening star. 
Who sleeps beneath the open sky 
Soon grows too tall to tell a lie. 


Get out of doors. The fields are clean, 
The woods will teach you nothing mean. 
Who toils beneath the summer sun 
Sleeps soundest when his work is done. 
If splendid manhood you would know, 
Get out where you've a chance to grow. 


Read deeply kindly Nature’s books, 
Familiarize yourself with brooks, 
And with the majesty of trees, 
The constant industry of bees, 
And all that shape the Master’s plan— 
They'll teach you how to be a man. 
—The Kansas Teacher. 
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Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a real body- 
building substitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation of acid drinks. It is 


very convenient to have at and a most 
wholesome addition to any flavor fruit 

Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s willserve in 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons. 
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Military Training in the Schools 


I believe in preparing children to fight and fight hard. And every parent who 
sends his child to school believes exactly as I do else he wouldn’t support, directly 
or indirectly, public or private education. 

Sounds rather militaristic, doesn’t it? 

We must remember that life, from start to finish, is a fight: a fight against 
disease, ignorance, prejudice, bad heritages, poor environment, laziness and general 
cussedness, 

Our youth is entitled to be armed against the enemy. In thousands of ways the 
enemy is strong. He has battalions of trillions and quadrillions of germs to assist 
him. Under the command of General Dumbbell, the enemy has almost overwhelming 
forces of physical laziness and mental lassitude. Any time he can call upon his re- 
serves of narrow-mindedness, led by General Cantbedone, with diabolical power to 
crush any advance youth may make. 

The enemy has storehouses galore loaded with the deadliest of ammunition: 
Poisonous gases of bad inheritance handed down by enemies of progress of a past 
generation, swift and destructive missiles of atrocious home and civic surroundings; 
and soul-destroying dirigibles hovering over the welfare of youth and bombing their 
bodies, minds and souls with filth of words and deeds. 

Yes, life is a never-ending battle. 

The enemy from within the gates is a million times stronger than any from with- 
out. It is to conquer this enemy that we spend our millions in public and private 
education and sacrifice our personal incomes that our children may be well girded 
for the battle. 

The over-flowing rivers with their freshets, the bugs which infest our plant life, 
the drought which ruins our crops — all these are our enemies. That is why we 
have agricultural colleges and schemes for harnessing the waters and why engineers 
build dams and why botanists study soils and plant life. 

Upstanding man is not to be knocked down by the enemy. We harness this 
enemy and make him work for us or we destroy him. 

Years ago William James, the great philosopher, wrote an admirable essay in 
which he advocated that the youth of our land be trained to fight these persistent 
enemies. He proposed groups of lads planting forests to prevent floods, building 
roads for better communication and therefore making for less ignorance, fighting 
bugs, disease, criminal tendencies and what-not. He called his plan the “Moral 
Equivalent of War.” 

When I see a company of school boys marching around with ancient guns and 
obsolete military tactics in these days of gas, airplanes, dirigibles, machine guns, 
submarines, I always think of William James and our common enemy within our 
own gates. 

You ask my opinion: Any school that has military (7?) training can keep it. 
Any school system that hasn’t it had better let the question be put on the table 
forever. I say more money, attention and time for vocational training, more public 
playgrounds, more free psychiatric and social service clinics and more guidance 
to help youngsters to be bigger, better and wiser. 

Let men and women who want war and believe that war is ise on the hori- 
zon of nations be enrolled in the military establishments. But let the youth of 
our land be trained to lick their own enemies within eur own gates, 

War is a man’s job; not a kid’s affair, 
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Love—I 


The philosopher moved his seat into 
the shade of the fig tree and stretched 
out his long legs. “Today,” said he, 
“faint visions flee like pale wisps of 
cloud before my eyes. They drive on 
before a high wind, swirling up and 
over the edge of things and whirling 
down into the abyss again. They take 
form. I see low mountains rearing 
their bald, brown heads, and at their 
feet I hear golden deserts murmuring 
softly as the sand flees before the 
wind, hiding and being harried forth 
like rabbits from behind the long, 
curving windows, And now, out of 
the golden desert, come slender date 
palms, swaying long-fingered arms in 
wild abandonment, and the shadows of 
the palms sweep noiselessly back and 
forth across the pebbled pavements of 
a wide court wherein a silver fountain 
sputters like a happy child in the 
middle of a lotus-covered pool. Against 
the lilac of the rubble wall an Arab 
sits, dark-bearded and eagle-eyed, his 
head swathed in a white cloth and the 
dark, long fingers of his right hand 
caressing the handle of his curved 
sword. At his feet crouches a beauti- 
ful girl, his daughter, and over her 
slim back and shoulders the violet 
shadows of the long-fingered palms 
pass silently as though with love. The 
man speaks. ‘For the fortieth time, I 
tell you, Dolema, the hand of God has 
touched him and his. Well do you 
know he is unclean. Would you have 
me violate the ancient customs of the 
land and bring him here? The people 
would stone me beyond the gates, yes, 
and you, too. Out of the depths of his 
great sins this loathsome disease has 
stricken him. He is abhorred of God.’ 
‘But he has not sinned,’ cries the girl. 
‘He is sweet and clean. From his 
youth I have known him, followed him 
about, played with him. All that he 
knows I know. If he has sinned then 
I have sinned also, and behold my 
flesh is clean. See my fingers how 
they glisten. Is there leprosy on 
them?’ ‘Silence!’ cries her father. 
‘Who knows but your very words will 
bring the spots forth? As for 
Mahmet, he is as good as dead. Well 
do you know that he whom the finger 
of God touches lives no more among 
men. In the caves must he live, cov- 
ering his mouth at the approach of 
men, warning them from afar that he 
is unclean. But listen—I have talked 
of you to the sheik, Efram, the son of 
a@mighty man. He loves you and he is 
rich. His camels are like hills of sand 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


By JOSEPH B. EGAN, A. M. 


and the flapping of his tents. can be 
heard from afar off. You shall go 
forth with him and be his respected 
wife.’ The girl quivers as though her 
father lashes her with a whip. ‘I love 
Mahmet,’ she cries, ‘him only shall I 
wed.’ ‘Disobedient wretch,’ exclaims 
her father. ‘You shall do as I say. 
Begone!’ 
(To be Continued.) 


Love—IlI 

The scene changes. The wind has 
gone down and the tired fingers of the 
palm hang limp and discouraged from 
their slender waists. The silver boat 
of a new moon rocks gently above the 
village as the hot vapors of the walls 
breathe up like mist from an open 
mouth. The scurrying of the sand is 
still and the desert lies rippled like a 
tide-abandoned beach. I see the gate 
on the wall open slowly and Dolema 
slip forth like a blue smoke fading into 
the violet shadows of the plain. She 
flees swiftly up towards the limestone 
cliffs that are faintly to be seen under 
the golden prow of the moon. A fire 
burns close under the cliffs, beckoning 
her on. A young man sits before it, 
hiding his desolate eyes with his dis- 
figured hands. Beside him sit three 
others, of whom one is a woman. The 
girl steps into the circle of the light. 
‘Dolema!’ cries the young man at 
sound of her feet rasping on the sand. 
‘We wondered whether you would 
come.’ ‘Could I abandon you,’ asks the 
girl, ‘you, whom I love better than 
life??’ The young man groans and the 
others weep softly, swaying sideways 
and wringing their hands; ‘See!’ cries 
the girl. ‘I have brought you wheaten 
bread and dates and lamb fresh from 
the fire and oil for your sores. Here, 
also, is clean linen to wrap up your 
poor feet against the sand.’ 

** 

Again the scene changes. Mahmet 
and Doloma sit upon the highest crag 
above the caves. ‘I know that your 
heart is pure,’ murmurs the girl,— 
‘that you have no hidden sin,—there- 
fore, I look up to God and pray,—and, 
O my love, I have hope,—is, it not 
strange? Last night, in a dream, I 
saw a young man. He came and 
looked at me so gently,—and he smiled. 
I awoke, dear one, and sat up and 
stretched forth my hands, but he was 
gone,—no, not gone, for his dark, 
understanding eyes are still searching 
through my soul and his smile still 
brightens like the dawn. Yesterday I 
despaired; today I have hope. The 
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world has changed. Today there is a 
long smile in the sky. Have you not 
noticed, Mahmet, how the birds sing in. 
the early dawn, and how, where there 
were no flowers yesterday, flowers 
blossom by the gray rocks along the 
road? It all speaks to my heart of 
love.’ ‘Aye, love,’ cried the youth bit- 
terly, ‘I, too, dream and think of love, 
for in the sky I see the flutter of your 
blue robes, and in the sand I feel the 
whisper of your feet, and when the 
birds sing, their music is only of your 
making and yet,—the curse is upon me 
and my youth is cut off even as a 
withered reed where the water no 
longer smiles up at the sky.’ ‘Talk 
not of curses!’ whispered the girl. ‘We 
have come a far way, you and Il. No 
vengeful God gave breath to us. Even 
in our affliction we are afloat on a 
great ocean of love. We must cling to 
that, Mahmet, and believe that when 
this body of ours has fallen from our 
shoulders like a robe, we shall front 
the dawn and smile and see it all as a 
vast journey where footprints fade out 
behind us over stony roads into un- 
counted years.’ ‘You give me strength, 
Dolema. I can smile again, but what 
is that? Lights creep towards us on 
the leper’s trail. Flee, Dolema, flee, 
lest you be found among us and be 
stoned by the maddened people in ac- 
cordance with the law.’ 
(To be Continued.) 


Love—Ill 

Again the scene changes and Dolema 
crouches again at her father’s feet in 
the hot court where the fountain 
sputters in the still air. The blue- 
fingered shadows of the date palms 
caress her slim shoulders. Outside, 
the murmur of an angry mob, droning 
like unhived bees, drowns the silver 
sputter of the waters falling in the 
pool. Beside the father stands another 
Arab, austere, haughty, with head erect 
and eyes on the shaking shoulders of 
the girl. ‘Cursed be the day that 
brought you forth,’ cried her father. 
‘Efram is kind to you. It would not 
offend me if he struck off your head. 
You are unclean according to the law, 
for your hand has touched the body of 
one on whom the finger of God rests in 
the blistering heat of wrath. Unclean! 
and yet Efram loves you. Mark well 
my words! You shall be purified ac- 
cording to the law and flee from this 
land with Efram. Far away you shall 
go, leaving that accursed leper alone 
with God.” The girl gives a low cry 
and throws out her slim hands to her 
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father. ‘Slay us!’ she cries. ‘Slay us 
both! It were better so!’ ‘Seize her!’ 
cries the father sternly, his dark eyes 
burning under his white headdress, 
and purify her according to the law!’ 
At his command the girl springs to her 
feet. She is agile as a doe. She 
flees across the court and out through 
the low door. At sight of her the mob 
scatters to right and left, fearing the 
defilement of her very touch. Straight 
onward she races, through the city 
gates and out onto the rolling plain. 
Her eyes are on the leper cliffs and 
the swallow is not swifter in its flight 
to them. 
© 

And now there is a softer radiance 
in the vision that I see, as though the 
sun rises through misty clouds of pale 
gold out of which the leper cliffs loom 
soberly. Along the base runs the long, 
twisting, whip-like road. There is a 
‘silver dust upon it on the way from 
Nazareth. People crouch in angry 
silence beneath the cliffs. Their right 
hands cover stones, and there right 
arms are crooked to throw. Efram 
‘stands facing the scowling throng, his 
purple robe upheld in his right hand 
like a shield and behind it Mahmet 
stands like a stag at bay with the giri 
clinging to his neck. There is blood 
‘on the forehead of the leper and there 
is blood, also, on the swarthy cheek of 
the stately Arab. 

(To be Continued.) 


Love—IV 


‘Listen to me,’ cries Efram. ‘Vile 
dogs that you are! Listen to me or I 
shall loose on you the strong arms of 
my many men and tear you limb from 
limb. Dolema shall not die at your 
hands. She has done no wrong.’ ‘The 
law! the law!" scream several voices. 
‘Is it the law that you shall shed inno- 
‘cent blood?’ ‘Behold her!’ says a 
leader of the mob as he steps forward, 
‘she hangs, to the leper’s neck. Un- 
clean as she is, we have seen her in the 
village. Are we to tolerate this thing 
and bring down on all of us the curse 
of God?’ ‘She shall be brought before 
the priests in due course,’ answers 
Efram, ‘but not a stone shall strike her 
from your hands.’ The silver dust on 
the long road from Nazareth has 
drawn near. Out of it comes the form 
of a young man clad in a workman’s 
garb. Wild cries rise up from the dis- 
ordered mob. ‘Stone them all!’ is the 
incessant shout. ‘The law! Who shall 
withstand the law?’ A rain of sharp 
stones begins to fall upon the stalwart 
figure of the Arab. Raising his robe 
higher in his right hand he looks down 
upon the angry faces of his foes with 
a calm smile. A_ rock strikes his 
temple and he falls slowly forward on 
his face, his red blood reaching out 
slowly beyond his head among the 


sands. Uncovered by his fall Dolema 
and the leper stand revealed. No 
longer does the girl cling to the young 
man’s neck. With unlifted head she 
faces the mad crowd. There is a radi- 
ence about her that stays the stone- 
laden hands in mid air. ‘Cast now 
your rocks, you wardens of the law! 
Cast now your rocks! He has fallen, 
whose heart knew only love. Where 
he has led the way, Mahmet and I can 
follow, for the trail is made holy by 
his feet. Cast now your rocks! Think 
you, you can destroy love? Efram has 
answered you and I answer alse. Be- 
hold, there is a higher law! Today 
flowers blossom about your feet where 
no flowers gladdened the air yesterday. 
Mark you how the birds sing. Love is 
the other and the higher law that you 
know not of. Cast now your rocks!’ 
But no one cast a rock. Men glanced 
at each other out of the corners of 
their eyes. ‘What is this we see?’ said 
one. ‘Behold, her face shines as the 
sun.’ ‘The seven rays shoot forth 
above her shoulders,’ cries another. 
‘Let us be gone, lest in lingering we 
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fall foul of the vengeance of an yn. 
known God.’ When they had faded 
into the tawny silence of the desert 
the eyes of Dolema fell upon the 
stranger standing on the road to 
Nazareth. She trembled and called 
out, but the young man passed slowly 
by, clothed in the radiance of the dust 
that rose like a silver mist above the 
road. 
(To be Continued.) 


Love—V 

“And now,” said the philosopher, “] 
come to a scene that might well be left 
untold, and yet I cannot pause, for the 
gray clouds swirl and the dust of the 
desert takes strange singing shapes as 
though the scythe of great wings 
feathered in white, criss-crossed as of 
gulls homing to a lone rock upon the 
sea. Dolema stands looking with awe- 
stricken eyes upon the stranger im the 
silver dust, but Mahmet turns his hands 
over and over before his eyes. They 
glisten in the sun. He feels his fingers, 
his eyes wide with the wonder of this 
thing. ‘Dolema!’ he shrieks. ‘The 
curse! The curse has gone! Behold my 
hands! My hands! My fingers! Clean! 
I am beloved of God once more!’ And 
out of infinite space a whisper seems 
to grow, saying amid the jostling of 
the white wings: ‘Love giveth Life 
forever and ever and ever.’ And the 
two stand and wonder and the girl 
says: ‘Love giveth Life, but Efram is 
dead.’ But the youth says: ‘Love 
giveth life even as it changes form. 
The spirit of Efram shall never come 
nigh unto the desolation of death.’ 

And now the scythe of the moon is 
over the cliff again where the lepers 
dwell. Dolema and Mahmet stand on 
the cliff’s edge and the moon is caught 
in the maiden’s hair like a golden band. 
She speaks softly. ‘There stood a 
stranger in the road close by,’ she 
said. ‘What road?’ asked Mahmet. 
‘The road to Nazareth,’ answered the 
girl. ‘Let us go down to Nazareth, 
said the youth, ‘and show ourselves to 
the priests.’” 

The philosopher sighed. “Ask me no 
questions,” he said wearily. “I have 
told you what I have seen. Still do 
the words ring in my old ears, 

“Love giveth life.” 


Gladness of Nature 


Is this a time to be gloomy or sad, 
When our Mother Nature laughs 
around; 
When even the deep blue heavens 
look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the 
blossoming ground? 
—William Cullen Bryant. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Heads University 
Of Chicago at 30 


Appointment of Robert Maynard 
Hutchins as president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been announced 
by Harold H. Swift, president of the 
board of trustees. Mr. Hutchins, who 
is dean of the law school of Yale Uni- 
versity, is the youngest president of 
any major American university. He 
was thirty years old last January. Two 
years ago he succeeded Thomas W. 
Swan as dean of the Yale Law School. 
He is the son of Rev. Dr. William 
James, Hutchins, president of Berea 
College, Berea, O. The new Uni- 
versity of Chicago president is a grad- 
uate of Yale, class of 1921. Two years 
later he was elected secretary of the 
university. He prepared for college 
at Oberlin Academy in 1915, where his 
father was then professor of homi- 
letics in the graduate school of 
theology. 


More Serious 
Reading Urged 

Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton, 
guest of honor at the Yale Daily News 
annual banquet, urged Yale  under- 
graduates to read more serious litera- 
ture instead of that recommended by 
the crime club. He also confirmed the 
recent statement of the Yale Daily 
News that there is more drinking in 
American colleges than before pro- 
hibition went into effect. He also said 
that because of the prevailing Ameri- 
can disinclination toward exertion he 
is not inclined to believe that the 
talkies will succeed in comparison with 
the movies. 


Pie, Tea, Coffee, 
Barred for Pupils 

Pie, which once headed the list of 
American gastronomic delicacies, but 
which lately has fallen somewhat into 
disrepute with the advent of scientific 
eating, received another blow to its 
prestige recently when it was, banned 
by Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City William J. O’Shea in all 
grade school lunch-rooms controlled 
by the Board of Education. Into the 
limbo of forbidden things, along with 
pie, went tea and coffee, which the 
Department does not consider nour- 
ishing beverages for young children. 
For them Dr. O’Shea has substituted 
cocoa, which the lunch-room  opera- 
tors must serve in the cold months. In 
warm weather it is optional. Hot dogs, 
while not specifically banned, are not 
expected to remain on the bill of fare 
Offered to the community's future 


citizens, as it is known that the De- 
partment does not regard the lunch- 
wagon’s gift to the American people 
as wholesome food. Dr. O'Shea 
emphasized the point that concession- 
aires will be requested to. give pupils 
fair food value for the money ex- 
pended. It is expected that the new 
regulations will make the cost of a 
nourishing lunch somewhat cheaper 
than it has been. 


Advises College Girls 
Not to Work Way 


“Working your way through college 
is not a good thing in itself, but a bad 
thing,” declared Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve of Barnard College in a recent 
talk over the radio. Miss Gildersleeve, 
who directed her remarks to the 
woman student, said that a student 
working ouside to gain a college edu- 
cation does not have enough time to 
do good work in her studies and is 
likely to injure her health. She ad- 
vised those whose parents could not 
afford to send them to college, to work 
their way through “partly by earning, 
partly by borrowing and partly by 
winning scholarships.” She warned 
her listeners, not to come to college 
penniless, but to spend two or three 
years after leaving high school in 
earning and saving moncy so the first 
year in college can be spent without 
doing outside work. 


Formation of Inter-American 
Education Federation 

Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, organizing 
secretary, announced that the forma- 
tion of an inter-American federation of 
education associations was definitely 
assured and that a preliminary organ- 
ization conference would be held in 
the summer of 1930 at a Latin-Ameri- 
can capital. The movement, spon- 
sored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has been under way for some 
time. Among the countries participat- 
ing in negotiations looking to the es- 
tablishment of the  inter-American 
federation are Argentina, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Peru, the United States, Uru- 
guay, Bolivia, Colombia, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Salvador, Nicaragua and Para- 
guay. 


Working Students 
Draw Low Grades 

Ten per cent. of the failures of 
undergraduates at the University of 
Chicago are caused by extra employ- 
ment outside of school work, it is re- 


vealed by a survey conducted by Dean 
George R. Moon among students 
placed on probation for poor scholastic 
grades. Student activities and social 
endeavors, on the other hand, take a 
toll of less than one per cent., the 
analysis showed. Although many 
students. who earn their own livings 
maintain high grades, the effort re- 
quired is too strenuous for some, Dean 
Moon found. study revealed 
that many lived in districts of Chicago 
distant from the university and Dean 
Moon attributed approximately as 
many failures to excessive time re- 
quired for transportation as to the 
better-known evil of over-participa- 
tion in athletics, publications or fra- 
ternity affairs. 


Sex Questionnaire 
Ousts Two Instructors 

H. D. Powers, head of the psy- 
chology department of the Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Stillwater, Okla. 
and Bernie O. Wells, an assistant in- 
structor, have been discharged from 
the faculty of the university because 
of a sex questionnaire they were hav- 
ing printed in the university print shop, 
Dr. W. W. Phelan, president of the 
school, announced. The questionnaire, 
Dr. Phelan said, was similar to the 
one which caused the discharge of 
faculty members at Missouri Univer- 
sity several weeks ago. The pamphlet 
was a “vile set of questions” on sex- 
ual life and one of the “most un-Chris- 
tian sheets of writing” he had ever 
seen, Dr. Phelan said. It was “not fit 
to be distributed in any school, and 
especially among boys and girls who 
had no matured basis for considering 
the questions,” he added. Dr. Phelan 
discovered several days previous that 
the questionnaire had been sent to the 
print shop, but delayed action until he 
had thoroughly investigated the source. 
He said he then discharged the two 
faculty members. 


College Course Aims 
At Bolstering Homes 

Happy homes by mail is the subject 
of the new University of Wisconsin 
extension course on home making. 
Miss Juliet Lita Bane, former presi- 
dent of the American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, director of the 
university extension work in home eco- 
nomics, prepared and directs the 
course. The instruction matter is in- 
tended, according to the bulletin ex- 
plaining it, “to keep the home safe 
from the influences that wreck one 
home in every six and destroy the 
peace of many others.” 
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Three-Year Survey 
Of Secondary Education 

The Federal Bureau of Education 
is entering upon a three-year survey 
of secondary education in the United 
States. Through facts gathered and 
disseminated through bulletins and the 
press, the Bureau hopes to stimulate a 
better informed public opinion which 
will, in turn, materially help educators 
and school authorities to find solutions 
of their own local problems. The 
Bureau of Education has latterly con- 
ducted two surveys, one of Negro col- 
leges, the results of which have just 
been published, and one on land grant 
colleges, the results of which are still 
to be correlated. The forthcoming 
survey, for which $225,000 has been 
appropriated, Dr. William J. Cooper, 
commissioner of education, regarded 
as the most important yet undertaken 
because, though it would be more 
costly than the others, it lay closer to 
a larger number of people than any 
other problem hitherto touched by the 
bureau. 


Colonial Teachers 
Paid $100 a Year 

Colonial laws in New England pro- 
vided for public schools, but teachers 
were hard to get at the very low wages 
offered, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Wages were paid partly by the 
town and partly by a per capita tuition 
fee. In the very early days the best- 
paid teachers averaged less than $100 
a year, while the women who taught 
the “dame schools” for the youngest 
children averaged as low as ten shill- 
ings ($1.67) a year. School teachers 
in early America had neither the 
social nor the economic status which 
attaches to the profession nowadays. 
Dedham, Mass., had a “free school” 
supported wholly out of tax funds be- 
fore the colonial law was passed, and 
paid the schoolmaster twenty pounds 
($66.80) per annum. There was, how- 
ever, no uniformity in the salaries paid 
to schoolmasters by the different 
towns. At this time Essex was paying 
only fourteen pounds ($46.75) and 
Watertown thirty pounds ($100). 


Ideal Education 
School Ten-sided 

Establishment of a College of Jour- 
nalism and a College of Parenthood 
are among the provisions advocated 
for an ideal new school of education 
built on the latest educational _ phil- 
osophy and theory, in a report by Dr. 
George S. Counts, professor of educa- 
tion and associate director of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Professor 
Counts was assigned to report on the 
question, “What Is a School of Edu- 
cation?” His answer is ten different 
colleges which he would include in such 
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a scheol. The other colleges which 
Dr. Counts lists as a part of the real 
School of Education include the Col- 
lege of Teachers, the College of Religi- 
ous Education, the College of Library 
Service, the College of Dramatics, the 
College of Exhibits and Excursions, 
the College of Recreation, the College 
of Adult Education and the Institute 
of Research and Synthesis. Declaring 
against the narrow conception of the 
function of a school of education and 
of education in general, Professor 
Counts says that “We are coming 
vaguely to realize that education is 
probably the main business of life, but 
we shall not see this truth clearly until 
the many diverse educational agencies 
are made conscious of each other and 
are brought together into some sort of 
institutional federation.” This, changed 
conception, he adds, is made impera- 
tive by changing social conditions. 


Canadian Teachers 
Decide Not to Strike 


Mollified by the promise to the 
Provincial Government to appoint an 
independent commission to thoroughly 
probe the whole question, the teachers 
in the public schools of Prince Ed- 
ward Island have called off their 
threatened strike and have resumed 
their teachings in the schools of the 
Province. The commission, which 
will investigate to the full the matter 
of salaries paid to Prince Edward 
Island teachers, will be headed by Dr. 
Cyrus MacMillan of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, and will comprise two 
other members, one to be named by the 
teachers and one by the Prince Edward 
Island Government. 


Canadian Histories 
Unfair to Indians 

Charges that the history book 
authorized for use in the Ontario 
schools was unfair to the Indian popu- 
lation of the Province were made at 
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the final session of the Ontario Educa- 
tional Association by Major O. M. 
Martin, a public school teacher of East 
York, who is a {full-blooded Indian. 
“T am first of all a Canadian. But I am 
aiso a North American Indian,” said 
Major Martin, “and I am hurt when I 
have to teach children in my school, 
according to this history, that the 
Indians who inhabited this country 
when the white man came were a very 
low race of savages.” Such state- 
ments, he contended, served only to 
create a prejudice against Indians of 
the present generation. The members 
of the public school section unani- 
mously adopted a resolution instructing 
a committee to appeal to the Premier, 
Howard Ferguson, for amendment of 
those sections of the history book re- 
ferring to the Indians. 


Employee School 
Aids Boys to Rise 


How industrial apprentices have 
been enabled to rise to positions of 
responsibility through the training 
given in employee schools is disclosed 
in a report just made by George G. 
Cook, educational director of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company in New 
York City. Chief draftsmen, foremen 
of manufacturing divisions, machine 
experts, machine shop foremen, took 
makers and machinists in the employ 
of the company include graduates of 
the Westinghouse Apprentice School, 
the report shows. The company af- 
fords training to young men between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age. 
They serve a three months’ probation- 
ary period, after which they contract 
for two years and nine months, of ap- 
prenticeship training. They receive 
regular apprentices’ wages during the 
period and work under expert super- 
vision. More than fifty per cent. of 
the apprentice graduates between 1921 
to 1928 are still with the company, Mr. 
Cook said. 
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Homework Favored, 
Survey Data Show 

Parents, pupils and teachers are 
united in support of elementary school 
home work, in principle, according to 
a triple questionnaire by the New 
York City Teachers’ Union Auxiliary. 
Miss Minnie Obermaler, principal of 
P. S. 102, Manhattan, reported that 
answers of the three groups interested 


indicated that, with certain qualifica-. 


tions, the advantages of the practice of 
home work far outweighed the dis- 
advantages. The questionnaire con- 
ducted recently by the principal con- 
sisted of three separate parts addressed 
to teachers, pupils and parents. Fifty- 
seven teachers were queried. Twenty- 
eight of the higher grade instructors 
favored home work “with modera- 
tion.” Half of the twenty-four teach- 
ers who had charge of younger chil- 
dren, who have now been relieved of 
all home work, said that “a little home 
work is a good thing.” Some of the 
reasons given by those who opposed 
home work were that the “child is 
confused by different methods of 
teacher and helping parent”; that it 
caused “friction in home”; “breeds 
distaste for work”; “takes time from 
recreation,” and others. Those who 
approved of home work declared that 
it “makes for responsibility, self-re- 
liance and initiative”; “enables parents 
to keep in touch with children’s activi- 
ties,” and “keeps them off the streets.” 
The children’s questionnaire was 
participated in by 120 pupils, not 
specifically selected. The majority 
favored home work, mainly tor the 
reason that it helps in reviewing school 
work. Similarly, the parents showed 
a majority in favor of assigned work. 
‘Of a group of 473 parents, only forty- 
six opposed assignments. It was said 
that Dr. O’Shea’s new rules had not 
solved the problem, but were merely 
“4 beginning.” 


School Trustees 
Protect Endowments 


County school trustees of Idaho 
have formed a state-wide organization 
for the protection of educational en- 
dowments of the State. The announced 
purpose is te promote the investigation 
of all endowment resources of the 
state and the future protection of the 
same for the benefit of present and 
future citizenship of Idaho. 


Addresses Made 
To Parent Associations 


More than 1,600 talks on parents’ 
Problems were given last year to 
80,000 parents and teachers, including 
Presentation before twenty-three state 
conventions, according to Newéll’ W. 
Edson, chairman of the social hygiene 
committee of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
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FIRST CLASS passages across the 
Atlantic by any line have not in ten 
years attained the pre-war level. This 
curious fact was brought out at the 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of one of the leading lines, 


STAGE FRIGHT is not induced by 
the fear of facing a crowded audience 
as has been generally supposed. An 
investigation has revealed that ac- 
tresses, actors, music-hall artists, and 
even statesmen who appear before the 
public without the least sign of stage 
fright, become extremely nervous when 
standing alone in a room and speaking 
into a microphone by which their 
words, were broadcast. Thus, contact 
with the audience has nothing to do 
with stage fright—but what is it that 
has? 


BUSINESS CYCLES have not 
been completely “ironed out” in the 
United States, although the nation has 
not had a “genuine boom” in business 
at large since 1919, a commercial crisis 
since 1920 or a severe depression since 
1921, according to Dr. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, professor of economics, at 
Columbia University. He contended 
that business cycles were likely to con- 
tinue and that we are now passing 
through such a cycle, which began in 
January of last year. 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS for 1928 
compiled by the Christian Herald 
shows that churches in the United 
States gained 1,115,000 new members 
for the year, almost twice as many as 
they gained in 1927. The Baptist 
Church leads in the gains. Its four- 
teen branches show a combined in- 
crease of 375,842 thew members; the 
Roman Catholic Church is second, 
with 360,153 new members, and the 
Disciples of Christ third, with 173,093. 
All other gains were under 100,000. 


“THE GREAT development of the 
future in medicine, as I see it,” says 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane, one of Britain’s 
foremost physicians and surgeons, 
“will lie in the scrapping of present 
ideas and the concentrating upon keep- 
ing people fit and enabling them to 
build up physical power and energy to 
resist disease. There is evidence that 
the change is already imminent. More 
and more doctors are beginning to 
realize that it is, archaic folly to treat 
only the sick.” 


LARGER PLANES driven by four 
motors will be the next step in passen- 
ger air transport, according to Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Development 
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of larger planes will include room in 
the fuselages for comfortable sleeping 
quarters, he said. The four-motored 
plane would have advantages over the 
tri-motored transports in that there 
would be less noise and less vibration, 
he asserted. 


MISUSE of traffic control devices is 
causing public disregard for their 
meaning in many cities, the American 
Engineering Council finds after a sur- 
vey of traffic conditions in 104 Ameri- 
can cities. Many cities, they found, 
place traffic control devices without 
any adequate study of the conditions 
which their use is intended to improve 
and others were utilizing traffic con- 
trol devices at places and _ times not 
justified by the circumstances. The 
result is a disregard of all traffic signs 
and devices, it was, said. 


AMERICA’S PROGRESS to a 
position of world leadership in indus- 
try, finance and trade has been studied 
during the last six or seven years by 
foreigners and their opinions have been 
collected by Dr. Edwin F. Gay, a di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. Some points cited 
are: 1. Unrivaled natural resources. 
2—Scarcity of labor and high wages. 
3—Machinery. 4—Great domestic mar- 
kets. 5—Management and organization, 
6—Improved industrial relations. 7T— 
Open-mindedness of American man- 
agement. 8—Mobility of the individual. 


BRITISH TEA TAX has been re- 
pealed by Winston Churchill, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, thereby saving 
the taxpayer $30,000,000 annually. Al- 
though few realized the tax was in 
existence, amounting to but eight cents 
a pound, what the tea drinkers are sav- 
ing will be paid for by the smokers, 
beer-bibbers and whiskey-drinkers of 
the realm. This is what is meant by 
the spirit of compromise, an aptitude 
for which is allegedly one of the ful- 
crums of British power and prestige. 


REAL HICKS of the United States 


were in the big cities, declared Mrs. 
Rugh Hanna McCormick, member of 
Congress from IIlinois, when she as- 
serted that the small towns had devel- 
oped more writers, opera singers, 
sculptors and painters than the great 
cities. “Big cities,” she said, “have 
their art galleries and their museums, 
but only because some wealthy bene- 
factor provides them. In the smaller 
towns there is a much more genuine 
and more general artistic develop- 
ment.” 
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GROWTH IN SPELLING. Book 
One. For Grades Two, Three, Four. 
By Edward L. Thorndike and Julia 
H. Wohlfarth. Book Two, Grades 
Five, Six, Seven, Eight. By the 
same authors. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Company. 
Teaching children to spell all words 

promptly and correctly as they write 
is given as scientific attention here as 
has ever been given to teaching music 
or drawing. This is a famous depart- 
ure in textbook making. 

It is quite a strain on the imagina- 
tion to think of Dr. Edward Lee 
Thorndike interesting himself in de- 
tails, but a critical study of these books, 
lesson by lesson, satisfies any one who 
knows Dr. Thorndike’s habit of mind 
that, however much of the detail 
Julia H. Wohlfarth — did, the 
thought of Dr. Thorndike is in every 
phase of the development of the plan. 

In this day of a multitude of texts 
on all subjects here are two books that 
have never had any forerunners. It is 
the greatest surprise in schoolbock 
making of many a moon. 

It would be a waste of time to try 
to describe these books. In the first 
place it would be impossible, and what 
is more to the point, every one inter- 
ested in the teaching of spelling will 
see these books for himself. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN READ- 
ERS. Books I-VI. By Mary E. Pen- 
nell, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent, Kansas City, Missouri, and Alice 
M. Cusack, director of Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades, Kansas City, 
Mo. Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco, 
London: Ginn and Company. 

There is more professional ingenuity 
in the creation of a series of school 
readers than in anything else in pro- 
fessional education, and there is no 
other educational ‘publisher’s adventure 
«that is as sure of a profitable return 
because there is a limitless market for 
supplementary readers as well as for 
basal readers. 

“The Children’s Own Readers,” 
Books One to Six, are an ambitious 
creation. First thousands of children 
from all sections of the United States 
were asked through their teachers 
what questions they would like to have 
answered. 

These questions were answered by 
expert story writers and classified as 
to their adaptation to grades one to 
five. 


Then these stories and other lessons 
that were attractively related to these 
grades were grouped and brilliantly 
illustrated so that each of the five books 
is. really made by and for more than 
five thousand school boys and girls of 
all the states of the Union, who had a 
part in their creation and a vital inter- 
est in the books they read. 

Each book is an especial creation as 
it has to be to be adapted to the age, 
tastes and activities of boys and girls 
of the age for which the lessons are 
prepared. In Book One the interest of 
the little people is intensified by a 
wealth of fascinating illustrations, and 
there are abundant exercises to have 
the child do things and think quickly 
about the lessons he is to read and 
those which he has read. 

In Book Two the lessons pass natur- 
ally from the interests of the child in 
himself to his social relations and 
community activities, with especial 
emphasis upon interest in animals as he 
knows them. 

In Book Three the lessons advance 
to greater interest in animals and 
broaden the reading interest in new 
experiences through travel and study. 
The United States and some other 
countries are of chief interest, espe- 
cially the story of some famous leader 
and thrilling events and adventures. 

In Book Five everything has been 
introduced because the pupils ten years 
of age have all sorts of ambitions, to 
do new things, to plan for themselves, 
and know much more than ever before 
about things that older boys and girls 
are talking about. They must be led 
to feel that the lessons are ahead of 
their own thinking. 

In Book Six the students are turned 
loose in real literature in such a way 
that they enjoy a new sensation of in- 
dependence in reading what their high 
school brothers and sisters are reading. 


THE SEWING BOOK. By Blanche 
E. Hyde, Century Vocational Series. 
Edited by Charles A. Prosser. Cloth. 


348 pages, 6 by & inches. New 
York and London: The Century 


Company. 

It would be difficult to find a com- 
bination of talent, training and exper- 
ience for any service more complete 
than that of Mrs. Hyde of Colorado 
Agricultural College, whose early work 
was director of Home Economics of 
Newton, Mass,, later head of Depart- 
ment of Home Economics of the New- 
ton Technical High, making Newton 
famous for its vocational work of 
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girls. In those days Dr. Charles A. 
Prosser was deputy state superintend- 
ent of schools of Massachusetts, mag- 
nifying the introduction of all phases 
of vocational work. This is interest- 
ing to us as one of Dr. Prosser’s no- 
table achievements as editor of one of 
the most important Vocational Series 
of texts in the country is this, by far 
the most scientific and usable Sewing 


Book. 


Since her Massachusetts experience 
Mrs. Hyde, now in Colorado College, 
has been on the faculty of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 


SEEING SOUTH AMERICA. By 
William B. Guitteau, Ph.D., and 
Nevin O. Winter, Litt.D. Cloth. 
Evanston, Illinois, New York, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco: Row,,. 
Peterson and Company. 

It is now a vital part of any child’s 
education and an essential part of any 
public-spirited citizen of the United 
States to be actively interested in every 
country in South America. 

Every intelligent citizen of any coun- 
try on the globe had a thrill of admira- 
tion of Herbert Hoover when he 
thought that he needed to know South 
America before he was inaugurated as 
President of the United States. 

Every school, public and home 
library should have every recently pub- 
lished schoolbook on South America. 
These recently written books on the 
history, geography and life in South 
America have a new charm, a flavor 
adapted to the present relationship of 
all countries in the New World. 


Books Received 


“The Psychology of Religious 
Awakening.” By Elmer T. Clark.— 
“Far-Away Hills.” By W. Harper 
and A. J. Hamilton.—‘Helps for the 
Teacher.” By Harper and Hamilton. 
—“Modern Life Arithmetics.” Six- 
Book Series, Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. By 
John G. Fowlkes and Thomas T. 
Goff.—“Buried Treasure,” “Treas- 
ure Trove.” By Sophie McEntyre an@ 
Marietta Voorhees. — “Work-Test 
Manual in American History.” By 
W. A. Butcher. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


“Health and Physical Education.” 


By A. F. Myers and . Cc. Bird.— 
“Adventures in Reading.” Fourth 
Year, Fifth Year, Sixth Year. By E. 


E. Smith, O. Lowe and I. J. Simpson. 
Garden City, L. I, New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 

“Protestantism in the United 
States.” By Archer B. Bass. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Com- 
pany. 


“Practical Speech-Making.” E. 
DuBois Shurter and C. A. Marsh. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“How to Wind Direct-Current 
Armatures.” By W. E. Hennig. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing 
Company. 

“The City School Board Member 
and His Task.” By Edgar Menden- 
hall. Pittsburg, Kansas: College Inn 
Book Store. 

“The Rhyme and Story Second 
Reader.” By Etta Austin Blaisdell. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and’ 
Company. 

“De La Vida Norteamericana.” By 
Antonio Heras. Boston, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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More to the Point 


“What are you doing that for, 
mother?” asked little Norman as he 
saw his mother sterilizing the dishes 
that came from the sick room. 

“Because, dear, poor daddy has 
germs and the germs get on the dishes. 
I boil the dishes and that kills the 
germs.” 

Norman turned this over in his 
mind for a minute or two and then in- 
quired: “Mother, why don’t you boil 
daddy?”—Boston Transcript. 


A New One to Him 


Some years ago I watched a sign- 
painting genius while he put the final 
artistries on a masterpiece: “Ladie’s 
and Gent's Restaurant.” 

“Pardon my inquisitiveness,” said I, 
“but why do you put the apostrophe 
before the s?” 

“The which before the what?” he 
questioned courteously. 

“The little curly-tailed mark after 
that e and that t. Some call it an 
apostrophe.” 

“Posserphe, is it? Well, young 
feller, I seen and I make that dingus a 
hundred times, and I never knew that 
it had a name. Posserphe! That’s a 


“DIRT, DUST 
AND FILTH 
Injore and Destroy Books 


GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Protect Them With. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


(A WATERPROOF, 


EDUCATION 545. 


WEATHERPROOF, 
ADJUSTABLE JACKET) 


DURING THEIR PERIOD OF USE AND ABUSE 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


good one; I'll have to spring it on the 
gang. Some painters always paint it 
after the s, but I always put it before 
the s, because I think that it looks more 
artistic there. Otherwise, it don’t make 
no difference where you put it.” 


Dual Purpose 
“Chicken, suh,” said the old Negro 
sage, “is the usefulest animal dere is. 
You can eat dem before dey is born 
and after dey is dade.” 


Picked the Wrong Sport 
Convict (reading newspaper)— 
“Dere’s justice for yer! A football 
player breaks two men’s jaws and an- 
other man's leg and is d¢ lion of de 
hour, while I gets ten years for only 
stunnin’ an old guy wid a black-jack.” 


Or An Autoist 


Inscription on a tombstone: “Here 
Lies an Atheist All Dressed Up and 
No Place to Go.” 


Yes, Indeed 
Somebody has discovered in the 
Himalayas long-legged sheep that can 


BME RSON 
College ofr Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


e 1 of Ora , Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
develop in the nowiedge of his own powers in expression, 
as a creativ nker or an interpreter. 

Catalogue and full information on applica 


It 
Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


— 


BOOKS SAVED MONEY SAVED HEALTH SAFEGUARDED 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


run forty miles an hour. It would take 
that kind of a lamb to keep up with 
Mary nowadays, 


A Budding Naturalist 


Lily had begun to learn natural his- 
tory. Her father questioned her. 

“Let me see, where do figs come 
from?” 

“From fig trees,” replied Lily. 

“And lemons?’ 

“From lemon trees.” 

“And dates?” 

Lily thought a moment before she 
replied: “From calendars!” 


Ha, Ha! 

Jones: “Have you seen one of 
those instruments that can tell when 
a man is lying?” 

Smith: “Seen 
one !” 


one? I married 


y Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care | 


subjected to irritating 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at ‘or 
wonder a Teacher's EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night : 
and Morning will protect anand 
EYES from irritation and keep 


them in a Clear, Bright 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


[/RINE; 
FoR Your 


EYES 
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® TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ® 


|THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Bost Mass. 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bidg. 
: Portiand, Me., 415 Congress St. Birmingham, Ala., 808 Title Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 

|| Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bids. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Los Angeles, Cal., 548 So. Spring St. 
Send for cireular and registration form free. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


|| award W. Fickett, Prop. Member 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
y Telephone Hay. 1678. N. A. T. A. Established 1885 


’ Well qualified teach- 

BRYANT TEACHERS’ BU 
? Through our New 

York and Philadel- 


1759-60 SALMON TOWER New York City phia-offices we place 


teachers where pro- 
11 WEST 42ND STREET fessional recognition 


Member National Association of Teachers’ and advancement are 
Agencies greatest. 


EXCELLENT 
HERS AGENCY 
MONTANA TEAC 
ERR RITORY, 
BAKER, MONTANA, A. George Rudolph, Mgr. es NORTHWEST 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Recommends college and normal school graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools 


BOSTON MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
MEMBER N., A. T. A. 

Specializes in supplying Universities, Colleges, and all Schools with 


TEACHERS OF MUSIC 
Thirty years’ experience. Let us analyze your needs. Counselling. 
HENRY C. LAHEE, — 12 Huntington Avenue mad Boston, Mass. 
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Training Courses for Teachers of teacher. Inquiries now to be ad- 
Hard-of-Hearing Children dressed to the school, at 175 Dart- 


Editor, Journal of Education :— mouth street, Boston, Mass. 
Last summer there was only cone Cleveland, Ohio: . : 
‘place where those who wished to be- Western Reserve University, sum- 
come teachers of hard-of-hearing chil-  ™¢* Session, June 24-August 2. Miss 
dren could go for this special type of Olive A. Whildin, teacher. Inquiries 
training—and that was at Cleveland,  * be addressed to the Registrar, 
where the Federation gave for the first School of Education, 2060 Stearns 
time a special training. Seventeen Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
candidates successfully completed the Los Angeles, California: : 
course. This year the Federation will University of California, summer 
not enter this field of education, but is session, July 1-August 10. Miss 
referring inquiries for such training to Martha E. Bruhn. Inquiries to As- 
the following centres :— sistant to the Dean, Room 710, Hill- 
Burlington, Vermont: street Building, Eighth and Hill 
‘The New England School of Speech Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Reading, summer session, July 1- New York City: 
August 12. Miss Ena G. Macnutt, Columbia University Teachers’ Col- 
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lege, summer session, July 8-August 

16. Miss Estelle L. Samuelson, [p. 

quiries to New York League for the 

Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexingtoy 

Avenue, New York City. 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Central Institute for the Deaf, ag 

South Kingshighway, June 24-July 

24, by the faculty of the school, 
University of Nebraska: 

Miss Emma B. Kessler. 

As our records, though incomplete 
show that more than  seventy-foyr 
cities or towns are testing the hearing 
of school children by the newly de. 
veloped 4-A Audiometer, and that 
only forty-four of them are at this 
time offering lessons in lip reading to 
hard-of-hearing children, aside from 
the instruction offered in schools for 
the deaf, it will be readily noted that 
the demand for teachers of this spe 
cial group of children is steadily in- 
creasing. Training for a teacher of 
hard-of-hearing children is very dif- 
ferent from that ofa teacher of deaf 
children. It might also be added that 
names of additional owners of the 44 
Audiometer are continually being added 
to our list. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. James F. Norris, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


My Kingdom For an Essay Contest! 


Editor, Journal of Education: 

Won’t someone please start an essay 
contest! It has been two whole days 
since one of these educationally objec- 
tivated, differentially motivated enter- 
prises has parked its announcement in 
our mail! The interim is unprece- 
dented, the suspense intolerable in 
these latter days. 

Already we hear the wasp-like buzz- 
ing of myriads of our clientele; we are 
loafing, not enough to do to justify 
our municipal tree-top salaries. We 
pace the corridors of our building, to 
and from the shop, the gym, and the 
cafeteria; we yellow the clock with 
searing glances; what shall we do to 
pass the time and convince the tax- 
payers we are busy? There is n0 
essay contest. 

Ah! An idea! The daughters of 
the Pan-Hellenic Union and the Sons 
of the Gobi Desert Lost have neither 
yet contributed a contest. A sugges 
tion and they will be off! What @ 
relief ! 

Surely our teachers of Social 
Studies will appreciate these contribu- 
tions in the dear name of Education. 
Sticky eyes, drooping jaws, and cres 
cent mouths betray their sleepless 
nights when they are forced back om 
their own resources in essay produt- 
tion and propagation. Verily, the 
Lord provideth! 

A Massachusetts Principal. 
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Exhibit at Exposition 

A special exhibit has been prepared 
by the Bureau of Education for the 
Hispano-American Exposition in Se- 
yille, Spain, which will continue for 
approximately one year. The purpose 
is to convey as complete a picture as 
possible in the limited space available 
of educational developments in the 
United States. A leaflet printed in 
Spanish and in English will set forth 
the function of the National Govern- 
ment in education, and the philosophy, 
organization, and characteristic fea- 
tures of education in this country. The 
exhibit includes handiwork of school 
children, pictures, and models _ illus- 
trating school practices, and bulletins 


of the bureau on health, safety, and 
adult education. A conspicuous fea- 
ture is a model of Froebel School, 


Gary, Ind., showing buildings, grounds, 
and recreational activities of pupils. 


Books for Chile 
A package of English books sent by 


students of Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md., to’ a normal school in 
Santiago, Chile, is expected to in- 


augurate an intellectual exchange be- 
tween the two institutions. The plan 
had its inception in a Latin-American 
program given at Goucher, in which a 
young Chilean teacher, now studying 
at Columbia University, took part. 


Language Requirements 


English is a requirement for en- 
trance in 331 colleges and universities. 
A foreign language is required by 75 
per cent. of the colleges, Latin or 
Greek, or both, are required by 9 per 
cent. of the institutions. Forty colleges, 
or 74 per cent. of the women's col- 
leges, require Latin as one of the jor- 
eign languages to be offered. Mathe- 
matics is required by 96 per cent. of 
the colleges reporting. 


ARCHITECTS 
A record of achievement. 
430 Schools in 
105 Cities and Towns in 
28 States 

St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Roston, Mass. 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


ALBER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY waytep 


for positions in Public 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicagoc olleges, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New YorkState Normal Schools, - 


Schools,PrivateSchools, 
Universities, 


ete. Best schools our 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


clients. Send for book- 

43RD YEAR York Rite Temple, let “Teaching as a : 

Wichita, Kansas Business.” 

j 

EA id introduces to Col- 

MERICAN::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY leges, Schools and : 
and FOREIGN Families, super- 


ior Professors, 


Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New York a 


Principals, ) 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. a 


Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 


C, WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pear! St., Hartford, Conn; 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Our business is done by recommendation in 
answer to direct calls from employers. 


ROSE E, BRADBURY, Manager GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Manager i 
14 Beacon St., Bosten, Mass. | Ciapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 


q 

The Corlew Teachers’ Agency j 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, MANAGER ; 

120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON ¢ 

Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies ‘ 


AGENCY teachers and has filled hun- 
KEL dreds of high grade positions (up to 


lished 1889. 


York. 


No charge to employers, none for registration. 
need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may 
be wanted, address Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 


$5,000) with excellent teachers, Estab- 


If you 


TEACHERS WANTED 


for Schools and = 
Other 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen, Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Northampton, 
Conn. 


Syracuse, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 


Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


New Haven, 


WINSHIP 


AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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| Office and Residence 
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~ WOULD THE SEATING IN YOUR SCHOOLS REFLECT DISCREDIFm 
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HE POSTURE STANDPOINT? 


- ON THEM IF STUDIED FROM T 


~ 


Prepared by a 


man on 
exhaustive research and study. 


De. Henry of correct Posture in Childhood 


‘The Scarecrow, the Patchwork 
Girl and theTin Woodman 
FREE rc oe are the only types that 

Can ignore the importance 


1—Seating Fquipment for High Schools. 
2—Seating Arrangements in the Class 
room. 


3~School Seats Too High. 
4— Why Tables and Chairs in the Class- 
room 


$—Uses and Limitations of Movable 
School Seating. 

6—The Buying of Schoo! Equipment. 

7—A Study ia School Posture and Seating. 

&8—Hygiene of the Seat Back. 


9—School Posture in Relation to Visceral 
Organs. 
10—Scoliosis and School Seating — A Study 
. in Arm Ress. 

11— Left Handedoess. 

12—For the Comfort of the Crippled Child. 
13— The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 
14—-Grade Distribution of School Desk 


Sizes. 
15—Tablec Arm Chairs—Their Use and 


These quaint cheracters are 
quoted from the famous Oh 
Books and were created by L 
Frank Baum. Used by permis 
sion of Reilly & Lee Company, 
the publishers, 


Health Preservation Activities 
Focus Attention on Seating 


ARENTS are seeking the facts 

about posture and what it means 
to the growing child. Good posture 
habit is essential to physical vigor. 
Correct posture habit is encour- 
aged by correct seating. School 
officials are vitally concerned in this, 
too. They are demanding comfort- 
able, correct seating—the hygienic 
construction which is always found 
in “‘American"’ products. Postur- 
ally, every ‘‘American” seat is 
backed by nationally accepted au- 
thority. Size and proportion is the 
result of research and studies of child , ee 
anatomy and seating habit in the 
schoolroom. Into every seat has Photograph 
been built the health protection to of be seat bower A ma 

which every child is entitled. 


American Seating Company 
14 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD - CHICAGO 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


American products are distributed nationally by accredited warehousing 
distributors on a One-Price Policy. 
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